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Fig. 1.—Scarf coiffure 


of 


up at the side by a spray 
of velvet leaves. The ends 


of 


under the chin by a simi- 
lar bouquet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress cap of 
puffed muslin mounted on 
lace. 
lates. a single puff, and 


is 


ribbon, and trimmed with 
bows on the front and 
back. The whole cap is 
bordered with guipure lace 
and narrow mauve ribbons, 
the ends of which form 
strings, and are tied be- 
neath the chignon. 


breakfast-cap. 


is 


- crown, made of guipure in- 
sertion, and a small border 
trimmed with narrow gui- 
pure. The border is trim- 
med in front with loops of 
blue ribbon set on similar 
ribbon laid flat, and the 
ends of which form strings 
that tie behind. 


Evening and Opera 


of 


Corsage of white tarlatan, 
gathered all round into 
cherry silk, edged with nar- 
row lace, and Middle-Age 
sleeves in two pieces, with 
white puffing at the elbow. 
Lace cuffs. 
let-ceinture of cherry silk, 
knotted at the side. 
kid gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of tea- 
rose poult de soie, covered 
with an opera cloak of 
white silk, trimmed: with 
white galloon embroidered 
with gold. This cloak is 
loose and open up the mid- 
dle of the back, the open- 
ing being finished at the 
top with a Gothic orna- 
ment. 
med with heavy 
sels, matching the galloon. 
The close sleeves are like- 
wise open in the back, and 
are trimmed in the same 
manner. Whitekid gloves. 


See illustration, page 248. 


year, when fancy dress and 
masquerade parties are fa- 
vorite amusements, we feel 
sure that the illustrations 
of costumes which we pre- 
sent will be found espe- 
cially useful. 
tumes can be varied and -: | 
adapted to children, and 
will suggest many ideas. to 
be carried out by persons 
of taste and ingenuity. 


tume of dark-brown vel- 
vet, composed of a jacket, 
open and rounded in front, 
and bound and trimmed 
with green satin galloon, 
and tight knee-breeches, 
confined by a gold buckle 
and buttons. The shirt- 
collar is turned down over 
a black and white cravat, 
twisted @ la Colin. 
breast - plate 





Fig. 1.—Empire skirt 


Coiffures. 


black guipure, caught 


the scarf are confined 


The crown simu- 


encircled with mauve 


Fig. 3. — ‘‘ Peasant” 
This cap 
composed of a large 


Toilettes. 


pearl-gray poult de soie. 


Broad corse- 


White 


The collar is trim- 
silk tas- 


Fancy Costumes. 


At this season of the 


These cos- 


Fig. 1.—Tyro.tan cos- 


A 


of scarlet 
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cloth, trimmed round the 
edge with broad white and 
gold galloon, reaches half- 
way to the throat. A belt 
of black velvet, trimmed 
in front with white gal- 
loon, and a small hat of 
green cloth, with a long 
green plume and a varie- 
gated palm leaf, completes 
this picturesque dress. 
Striped stockings and high 
gaiters. 

Fig. 2.—Swepe. ‘This 
is a simple costume, well 
suited to a young girl. It 
is composed of a skirt of 
brown cashmere, bordered 
with a broad strip of blue 
silk, trimmed with four 
rows of velvet of different 
widths, the narrow velvet 
being in the middle. Bod- 
ice like the skirt, bordered 
with black velvet, with nar- 
row velvet shoulder-straps. 
Under-waist of raw silk, 
trimmed round the neck 
and down the front with a 
: — _ Strip of cherry silk, edged 

with gold galloon and nar- 
row black lace. Flowing 
sleeves. Apron ofraw silk. 
Leghorn hat, turned up at 
the side, with a cluster of 
honey-suckle. Wreath of 
the same flowers round the 
crown. 

Fig.3.—Iravian. White 
silk skirt, very short, and 
lengthened at the bottom 
by a wide lace flounce over 
white silk, surmounted by 
a ruche of blue silk. Short 
fourreau of blue silk, open 
at the side, and bordered 
with a bias fold of white 
silk, on which three rows 
of gold and pink galloon 
are arranged alternately. 
The fourreau is laced at 
the side with blue galloon. 
Bodice ofblack velvet, edg- 
ed with pink galloon; yel- 
low, blue, and pink shoul- 
der-knots. Low- necked 

' batiste under - waist, with 
short, puffed sleeves, con- 
fined by narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon around the neck 
and the bottom of the 
sleeves. Necklace of two 
rows of gold beads, and 
long ear-rings. Small 
round lace cap, encircled 
with a wreath of full-blown 
roses. 

Fig. 4.—Sergeant Fritz, 
the handsome soldier of 
the Grand Duchess of Gé- 
rolstein. Coat of white 
cloth with collar, broad 
cuffs, and facings of black 
velvet, studded with white 
buttons, and bound with 
scarlet galloon. Louis XV. 
waistcoat of scarlet cloth, 
with gold braid and but- 
tons. Knee-breeches of 
white cloth; white gaiters 
with gold buttons, and vel- 
vet garters. Shoulder-belt 
and musket. High cap of 
scarlet cloth, elaborately 
trimmed with gold braid, 
and a small scarlet feather 
in the top. 

Fig. 5. — Spantarp. 
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Spanish costume composed 
of a short skirt, encircled 
with bands of different col- 
ors. The lower part of the 
skirt is of crimson silk, 
trimmed with-two rows of 
broad black satin ribbon, 
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All the rest of the skirt is of 
Ov ‘ . 


ends. Very narrow under-skirt of gree 
white brocade silk, scalloped round the bottom, 
and bound with violet velvet, which also sepa- 
rates the stripes. Hieroglyphics embroidered on 
the white stripes. High Japanese wooden shoes. 
Hair combed straight back, and confined with a 
gold comb and Japanese hair-pins. Mandolin 
in the hand. 

. Fig 7.—Pacua. Full green trowsers. Yel- 
low slippers. Short jacket of red velvet, richly 
trimmed with gold braid. Long open sleeves of 
the same material. Broad Algerine sash, with 
a large pistol stuck therein. Close-fitting vest, 
of steel and gold stripes, with tight sleeves, orna- 
mented with sequins. Turban of white cash- 
mere. Long nargileh, and white beard. 

Fig 8.—Greex. Full trowsers of maroon 
cloth. Short jacket of the same material, with 
coat sleeves, elaborately trimmed with black gal- 
loon. Sash of crimson silk. Red cap, with 
heavy green tassel. Turned-down collar and 
cuffs. White silk stockings. 





STEP GENTLY! 


Srep gently! speak softly! 
She comes—she is nigh, 
With a blush on her cheek 
And a light in her eye, 
With the smile on her lips 

And the flash of her hair, 
For never, oh never! 
Was woman so fair! 


Step gently! speak softly! 

She stands in the light, 
Her eyes and her blushes, 

Her hair golden bright, 
With a smile on her face 

As she stands near me there, 
For never, oh never! 

Was woman so fair! 


Step gently! speak softly! 
She comes—she is nigh, 
With a calm on her face 
And a light in her eye, 
With a seal on her lips 
And a halo of hair, 
And never, oh never! 
Was vision so fair! 
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THE HAND. 


IR CHARLES BELL, the great surgeon 
and anatomist, was so impressed with the 
adaptation of the hand to the various uses of 
man that he made it the subject of the ‘‘ Bridge- 
water” treatise he was appointed to write. He 
could find no better proof of the -manifestation 
of design on the part of the Creator through- 
out the whole human structure than in that 
small but most finished piece of mechanism, 
The hand is indeed the most serviceable instru- 
ment with which man is endowed. It works so 
obediently to the will of its master that there is 
nothing within the range of human power that 
it does not perform. It records indelibly the 
quickest flash of thought, and gives, in a dead- 
ly stroke, terrible expression to the rage of 
man. Such is its flexibility that it turns in a 
moment from a blow to a caress, and can wield 
a club or thread a needle with equal facility. 

The hand can not only perform faithfully its 
own duties, but, when necessary, will act for 
other parts of the human frame. It reads for 
the blind, and talks for the deaf and dumb. 
Machinery itself is but an imitation of the hu- 
man hand on an enlarged scale; and all the 
marvelous performances of the former are just- 
ly due to the latter, It thus not only thor- 
oughly performs its natural task, but, having 
the rare quality of extending its powers, en- 
larges its scope of work almost indefinitely. 
With the steam-engine, made and worked by 
itself, the human hand executes wonders of 
skill and force; and with the electric telegraph 
it, by the gentlest touch, awakens the sentiment 
of the whole world and makes it kin. 

“For the queen’s hand,” says an elegant 
writer, “there is the sceptre, and for the sol- 
dier’s hand the sword; for the carpenter’s hand 
the saw, and for the smith’s hand the hammer; 
for the farmer's hand the plow; for the min- 
er's hand the spade; for the sailor’s hand the 
oar; for the painter's hand the brush; for the 
sculptor’s hand the chisel; for the poet's hand 





the pen; and for the woman’s hand the needle. 
If none of these or’the like will fit us, the fel- 
on’s chaitt should be round ovr wrist, and our 
hand on the prisoner’s crank.” - The hand was 
undoubtedly made for work, and should be used 
in accordance with-its design. 

The labor of the hand, however, especially 
that of the lighter kind, which generally falls to 
the lot of woman, ought not to prevent a due 
attention to the preservation of all the grace 
and beauty with which nature originally en- 
dowed it. The idea is preyalent that absolute 
smaliness, without regard to proportion, is es- 
sential to the beauty of awoman’s hand. This 
keeps many a young girl idle, lest by work it 
should become enlarged. The hand will un- 
doubtedly increase in size by use; but, if it only 
grows in proportion to other parts of the body, 
so far from this being an ugliness, it will be, 
according to all the laws of taste, a beauty. 
Fashion alone can find grace in a female 
hand ‘dwarfed of its proportions by depriving 
it of its natural exercise, and by pinching it 
with a too short and narrow-glove. Nothing 
is uglier, except it be a Chinese club foot, to 
our sight, than those cramped paws of kid in 
which our fashionable women delight. All true 
artists have such a horror of them that they 
avail themselves of every pretext to keep them 
out of the pictures of their female sitters. The 
pinching glove, as generally worn, is not only 
excessively uncomfortable, especially in cold 
weather, but it permanently deforms the hand, 
rendering it lumpy and podgy. 

Much can be done by care in beautifying the 
fingers, upon whose grace depends greatly the 
beauty of the whole hand. The natural taper- 
ing length of these can only be preserved by re- 
moving from them all pinching manacles of kid 
and jewelry. Much of the beauty of the finger 
depends upon the proper treatment of the nails. 
These, if cut too close, deform the finger-ends 
and render them stubby. The upper and free 
border of the nail should always be left pro- 
jecting a line or so beyond the extremity of 
the finger, and should be pared only to a slight 
curve without encroaching too much on the 
angles. To preserve the half moon, or what 
the anatomists call the dunuda, which rises just 
above the root of the nail and is esteemed so 
great a beauty, care must be taken to keep 
down the skin which constantly tends to en- 
croach upon it. This should be done with a 
blunt ivory instrument, and the growth gently 
pushed away, but never cut. The habit of fil- 
ing or scraping the nails is fatal to their per- 
fection, as it thickens their substance and-de- 
stroys their natural transparency. The ordi- 
nary finger-brush should alone be used for 
cleaning and polishing the nails. It is a curi- 
ous fact that Rousseau records the use of this 


simple instrument, now indispensable to every 


cleanly person, as proof of the excessive cox- 
combry of his friend the courtly Grimm. Thus 
the luxury of one age bécomes thé necessity 
of another. 





VANQUISHED PREJUDICES. 
T is pleasant to see prejudices passing away. 
A man of any inbred truthfulness never 
conquers a prejudice without feeling that he 
has not only gotten rid of something noxious, 
but that he has made a positive addition to his 
strength and happiness. He has a sense of en- 
largement, as of one breathing a finer air, or 
having a fuller command over nerves and mus- 
cles. To some extent the same feeling arises 
when we witness the decay and extinction of 
prejudices in society. These social prejudices 
do not affect our inner nature quite as thor- 
oughly or as perniciously as those of a personal 
kind, They do not mingle with the secret cur- 
rents of one’s temperament, and yet they work 
a vast amount of evil, not the least of which 
is the social tyranny which they establish, and 
which is often strong-handed in the ratio that 
it is weak-minded. 

Late years have done much for us. One of 
their best services has been to teach us the infi- 
nite worth of common-sense as a fundamental 
requisite in getting along with other people, and 
particalarly with other nations, This common- 
sense, which has slowly triumphed over hered- 
itary logic and chronic predilections, has led to 
liberality of opinion, to catholicity of sentiment, 
and, correspondingly, to a better understand- 
ing and tolerance of peculiarities, Thanks 
to Richard Cobden, England and France are 
getting to know each other, and to stand to- 
gether on the basis of interchangeable inter- 
ests. But this instance of true international- 
ism is simply typical of what is progressing 
every where, the main fact of the day being 
that German interests, Italian interests, Amer- 
ican interests, are coalescing each among 
themselves, and each with one another. This 
is a large advance in genuine fraternity, and 
it has been accomplished by trampling down 
those unreasoning prejudices which, under the 
prestige of generations, have shut up men in 
their silly exclusiveness. The good work will 
go on to perfection. First blows are the hard- 
est; they are the telling master-strokes ; and we 
may rest in cheerful content that others will fol- 
low until the end has been grandly attained. 

But nearer home, and in matters more im- 
mediately touching us, we see this steady pro. 


* 





gress in dethroning our idolized prejudices. 
Not many years ago every interest had its 
aristocracy. There was Art—proud of its in- 
herited position and intent on its solitary self- 
exaltation; but its selfishness has been com- 
pelled to yield; the wood-engraver, the pho- 
tographer, the Schools of Design, have assert- 
ed the claims of the multitude against preju- 
dice and achieved their purpose. ‘There, too, 
was’ Literature—courting the patronage of 
lords and fine ladies, obsequious toward the 
titled and as contemptuous toward the mass- 
es; but the scorned heart of the people gave 
birth to genius; cheap reading followed; the 
million were eager enough to read when their 
own intellect wrote; and on this same multi- 
tude, once hooted at and hated, Literature is 
now relying for its sustenance. There, again, 
was Science—the haughtiest of all—afraid to 
soil its fingers with everyday homeliness—right 
enough in ridiculing ‘*Science made Easy,” 
and wrong in obtuse folly in setting itself 
against a true popularization of its doctrines 
and discoveries; and it has had to descend 
from its pedestal and teach the farmer how to 
use his commercial manures, and the cook how 
to economize fuel. And there yet again was 
even the Pulpit—most home-like and life-like 
of all institutions, and, notwithstanding this, 
too remote from popular contact, too much di- 
vorced from the practical issues of struggling 
hearts, and laying not too great a stress on 
Theology, but too little on Religion—a victim, 
like all the others, to its prejudices; but now 
wiser and more genial, and more like Him 
whose words caught the ears of men on the 
highways, at the gates of business, and in 
fishers’ boats. . 

Strange things have happened. So, indeed, 
would Dr. Johnson think if he could return to 
the literary society of this day and find him- 
self confronted by the rivals of the other sex. 
And so Sir Isaac Newton, if he were here and 
knew such women as Mrs. Somerville. But 
the strangest of all is that men should be so- 
surprised when their prejudices are battled out 
of them. Sometimes we have wondered if the 
demoniacs knew what to do, and how to handle 
themselves when the devils were driven out of 
them. Did their eyes see landscape and sky 
in clear and vivid restoration, and their hands 
instantly renew the touches of affection, and 
their hearts, freed from infernal heayings, beat 
in measures low and sweet the blessed repose 
which had been breathed into them? Whether 
so or not, we know something of that bewilder- 
ing newness of thought and feeling which this 
age is undergoing in getting disembodied from 
its old prejudices and building a fresh habita- 
tion for its soul, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to PAelanchtpon. 


DEAR MELANCHTHON,—You are 
kind enough to ask my advice, telling me 
that you are just about to be ordained to the 
ministry, and are curious to know my views as 
to your behavior, or upon the general subject 
of the manners of a clergyman. When I first 
wrote to the young Papa whom I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting in the cars, I confess that I had 
no intention of treating the general subject of 
manners from so many points of view. But 
you know how a text expands into a treatise ; 
and I hope sincerely, my dear fellow, that in 
your daily work you will find every text so 
fruitful that you will never be obliged to won- 
der where you shall find a subject to discourse 
upon. 

It is very pleasant to know that my letter to 
our common friend, the young missionary, was 
of such service. And if I am pleased that he 
finally decided to remain and attack the pagan- 
ism and barbarism of New York, think how 
‘somebody else” must feel, the nameless per- 
son whose cheek was growing whiter and thin- 
ner as the day of his departure drew nearer. 
If he has erred in staying, it is an error which’ 
he can always repair. Africa, and Asia, and 
the Polynesian Islands are always open for mis- 
sionary effort; but I shall still contend that the 
Sixth Ward and Mackerelville are no less so; 
and if a man has the zeal of a missionary ‘‘pure 
and simple,” without morbid feeling or wish of 
personal distinction—for that takes many forms 
—I am persuaded he is quite as likely to devote 
himself to New York as to sail for Cochin 
China. 

However, you have not asked me to exchange 
pulpits, so that I have no right to preach upon 
this occasion. And to come straight to the 
point, I hope you will remember, to begin with 
the outside, that in this country the clergy are 
not a priesthood, and that therefore any uni- 
form, whether of dress or of manner, is not de- 
sirable. Look at our young friend, the Rever- 
end Samuel Shuffle, as good a young fellow as 
can be found—a very blameless man and ex- 
cellent preacher. Now can you tell me why, 
because a man chooses to devote his energies 
to preaching and visiting the widows and fa- 
therless, he should put himself into such an ex- 
traordinary costume as that in which the Rev- 
erend Samuel Shuffle goes forth upon his daily 
pilgrimage? Ilookathiminamazement. His 
hat has a certain lowness of crown and breadth 





of brim—by no.means a Quaker hat, but a hat 
distinctly different from that of other men. It 
varies just enough to be peculiar. Then, he is 
clad always in black—black coat, waistcoat, 
and trowsers, The waistcoat is single-breast- 
ed and has*a standing collar, and the Reverend 
Samuel either wears a white cravat, so stiffened 
as to resemble the collar of the ministers of the 
Church of Rome, or else that very collar itself. 
Moreover, his rosy face is smoothly shaven so 
as to leave neat mutton rib-chop whiskers upon 
each cheek. 

My dear Melanehthon, the Reverend Samuel 
Shuffle has exactlythe same right with you and 
me to wear such clothes and in such a fashion as 
he chooses, But why is it that only men of his 
profession—and not all of them by any means— 
indulge in this remarkable style of apparel? 
What is the relation between the duties of his 
profession and a single-breasted waistcoat with 
a standing collar, or a hat with a broad brim? 
I knew the Reverend Samuel when he was Sam 
Shuffle and the same good fellow that he is 
now. He danced as nimbly as any body; he 
relished a good opera; he langhed merrily at a 
simple farce; he was a good rider; a good 
bowler; he played an excellent game of bill- 
iards, and he dressed like the men of his years 
and acquaintance. He grew a little older and 
became a clergyman. It was a natural thing 
for him to do; and every good word he utters 
is sustained to those who know him by the 
whole force of his character. 

But why should he have made himself ex- 
ternally so different? If the duties he has 
undertaken were merely ceremonial, then, of 
course, he should wear a costume suitable to 
the ceremony. But they are not, They are 
most real and earnest. His business is to show 
me and all men the beauty of holiness, that we 
may be drawn toward the House Beautiful as 


‘Bunyan was; or, if you choose, he is to show 


us the sure penalty of outraging the divine laws. 
My dear Melanchthon, is it not, then, his first 
duty to establish between us a perfect commu- 
nity of feeling? You observe he does not claim 
authority to compel. He assents to a logical 
process. He proposes only to persuade my 
reason, or to touch my apprehension, There- 
fore the more he séparates himself from me in 
unessential things the less likely he is to suc- 
ceed in his work. If I, or any other man, see 
him in a certain costume and with a certain 
manner, we naturally suppose that what he 
says is, in some way, a part of what he wears; 
that he is not a man dealing simply with other 
men, but some kind of official personage whom 
we do not recognize. ' 

Inevitably, therefore, although I know how 
good a man he is, when I now meet the Rever- 
end Samuel Shuffle, the feeling is instinctive, 
and it is not peculiar to me, that he hopes to 
help out the impressiveness of the truths he 


utters by his clothes; that he is secretly hop- 


ing to speak with the authority of some hie. 
rarchy or institution. But, my-good Samuel, 
the only authority which 1 or any other truly 
sane man can acknowledge is that of the truth. 
If I do not feel what you say to be true in it. 
self, it certainly becomes no truer because of 
some material pomp or circumstance. And to 
tell you exactly what I feel, the truth somehow: 
always seems much truer when it is simply ut- 
tered, than when it is artificially mouthed. 

And so to pass from manner in dress to man- 
ner in delivery—why should the Reverend Sam- 
uel leave all naturalness and simplicity of tone 
and style when he ascends the pulpit, and ex- 
press himself whether in preaching or in read- 
ing in such a thoroughly artificial way? If 
you have heard Mr. ])ickens read the trial 
scene from Pickwick, you have remarked in 
the absurdity of the ton ; and pronunciation of 
Sergeant Buzfuz exactly in kind what I re- 
mark in the Reverend Samuel Shuffle. The 
tone and pronunciation of Mr. Shuffle are not 
precisely those of Sergeant Buzfuz, but they 
are just as suggestive of insincerity; they are 
just as far from the honest simplicity of nature. 
In both cases it is the ‘‘ hack” style, and that is 
wholly repulsive in the Reverend Samuel’s pro- 
fession. I wonder that he does not observe 
that all the most effective orators are the most 
simple of speakers. Declamation carries no 
conviction; and when a fellow-creature who 
wishes to show me the charm of religious resig- 
nation to sorrow, for instance, first attires him- 
self grotesquely and then puts his voice and 
manner into costume, he has separated himself 
so far from me that I can scarcely believe the 
truth he utters to be true. 

I am, therefore, always very much inclined 
to suspect that the gentlemen of your profes- 
sion, my dear Melanchthon, who isolate them- 
selves from the rest of us in dress and manner, 
are a little doubtful of their ability to get on 
without those supports; and I am very apt to 
find that the most vigorous, efficient, and in- 
spiring clergymen avoid a uniform as much as 
possible. If you would lead men they must 
feel that you understand them; and if you would 
understand them you must share their experi- 
ence. I remember that one of the best men 
and most effective preachers and efficient pas- 
tors I ever knew came to me in inexpressible 
indignation because he heard women and min- 
isters so constantly classed together. ‘‘ Men,” 
said he, ‘don’t treat me as they do other men. 
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They have a kind of tolerating air, as if it were 
not good-manners to go away, but as if they 
would be very glad when I went away from 
them. And no wonder,” he added, bitterly. 
“The customs of my profession seclude me 
from real contact with others; and they know 
it; and when I preach they feel that I don’t 
know what I am talking about.” 

That, you see, is a different feeling from that 
of the Reverend Samuel Shuffle. But you, my 
dear Melanchthon, are too wise to follow Sam- 
uel. Don’t be afraid, if you have a real rela- 
tion with your people, that they will be troubled 
by your wearing a colored cravat, and a comfort- 
able coat, and a hat like other people. If your 
relation is not real, the more queer hat and white 
cravat you wear the better. The great want of 
the clergy in our Church is a hearty and humane 
contempt of Mrs. Grundy. I saw some very 
truthful remarks upon that very subject in a 
late Number of Harper’s Magazine—an admira- 
ble work, to which I hope, dear Melanchthon, 
that you regularly subscribe. The author, who 
was evidently an old gentleman of experience, 
denounced Mrs, Grundy as the most intolerable 
tyraat of your profession, gossiping and grum- 
bling and censuring in such a manner that, ex- 
cept for her sex, the more ardent of ours might 
be willing to call her to account. My advice 
to you is in one phrase, if you understand how 
comprehensive it is: Despise Mrs. Grundy ; and 
when she calls herself a healthy public opinion, 
insist upon showing her the door, under plea 
of the necessity of getting your sermon ready. 

And, dear Melanchthon, be as chary of the 
hat and single-breasted waistcoat business as 
you can. Learn of life, not of books only. 
Don’t make men feel that you have come out 
of your study into the pulpit, but out of the 
world, and its darkest and brightest ways. 
Then they will feel, in the homely phrase, that 
you know what yon are talking about. 

Your friend, 
An Oxp Bacueor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ATERIALS for skating-suits should be 
chosen for service and durability, as the 
most experienced skaters are liable to accidents 
on a crowded rink. Cloth, serge, velveteen, and 
poplin are more appropriate than the handsome 
velvet and plush dresses in vogue this winter. 
The skirt of the dress should be shorter than 
the usnal walking-dress, and not so full, Tight- 
fitting basquines are the most jaunty wraps. 
Loose redingotes and paletots of the same ma- 
terial as the dress are preferred for slender fig- 
ures. A belt with short sash ends is worn with 
loose garments. 

Gray felt cloth, entirely water-proof, makes an 
appropriate skating-costume. It is a yard and 
seven-eighths wide. Six yards make the short 
dress and jacket. The price ranges from $2 50 
to $4 a yard, according to quality. Skirts of 
real Scotch woolen plaid, such as are worn by 
children, are bright and pretty, with dark velvet 
jackets and turbans, We have seen some very 
beautiful suits of English corduroy, light-gray 
skirts, and short basques, worn with a longer 
skirt of blue poplin, or over green ottoman reps. 

‘There has been a further reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. in the low price demanded for furs 
at the beginning of the season. Very pretty 
skating-sets of Siberian squirrel, short boas, and 
pocket-muffs, ornamented with the head of the 
animal from which the fur is taken, are bought 
for $12. Similar sets of black Astrakhan are 
$15, and ermine varies from $20 to $30. Krim- 
mer sets for misses are sold for $10. Round muffs 
and capes require almost twice as much fur as the 
flat pocket-muffs and boa, and are consequently 
double the price. Skating turbans of seal-skin 
and of Krimmer, adorned with wings of gay 
plumage or clusters of metallic leaves, are $12. 
‘Those of Astrakhan and Persiani have long tas- 
sels of the fur. 

Borders of fur for trimming are sold by the 
yard. Astrakhan bands two inches wide may 
be bought for $2 a yard, but there is a superior 
quality worth $6. Real ermine bands vary in 
price, according to quality, from $4 to $8, and 
mink from $5 to $10. 

A pretty costume is of bright blue cloth bord- 
ered with gray chinchilla plush around the skirt 
and half-way up the seams. Short, tight basque, 
trimmed to match. Gray chinchilla hat, with 
blue wing at the side. 

Another is of gray felt cloth, with scarlet band 
of opera cloth on the skirt and jacket, edged with 
mixed gray and red embroidery. Gray felt tur- 
ban, trimmed with a shirred band of scarlet vel- 
vet, and fan rosette on the left. 

_An Oriental suit is of black Thibet cloth, made 
With full trowsers, short skirt, and jacket. The 
trimming is a broad Cashmere band in the gay 
Persian colors, with narrow silk fringe on either 
side. A full turban is gathered at the centre of 
the crown, with long silk tassel of bright colors. 

A black velveteen skirt is entirely untrimmed. 
Long Polonaise, reaching within ten inches of 
the edge of the skirt, with scarlet velvet. revers 
on the waist and facings at the side and on the 
wrist. Velvet cap, with scarlet wing. A plaid 
suit with Highland scarf and pouch is very gay, 
among many more sombre ones. 

An olive-green dress is of the spotted English 
velvet. ‘The dress is gored with skirt and body 
in one, and trimmed @ da militaire with narrow 
bands of gray plush. A short, round mantle, 
quite open in front, leaves the arms free, and dis- 
plays the figure to fine advantage. A jaunty cap 
of green velvet, with gilt aigrette at the side. 

A very 1ich suit is of ruby velvet, ‘Lhe skirt 


is almost entirely concealed by the long redingote, 
which is bordered with bands of black Astrakhan 
four inches wide. An Astrakhan belt, with 
pocket attached, confines this loose garment at 
the waist. Deep-pointed collar and cutis of the 
same fur, with small turban and flat muff, com- 
plete one of the most attractive costumes of the 
season. Another, very handsome, has a skirt of 
purple Ottoman reps, with basquine of purple 
plush trimmed with ermine. A black velours is 
faced with scarlet plush, with vandyked plush 
border on the jacket. ‘Tassels finish the sharp 
vandykes. 
CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES. 

There is a handsome display of carriage and 
sleigh robes this season. ‘The most valuable is a 
lion’s skin, large enough to deserve its name of 
Nemean. The stuffed head and claws are per- 
fect, and with half-open mouth and glittering 
teeth look savage and threatening. The price is 
$200. ‘Tiger robes, said to be the royal Bengal, 
are marked $150. ‘The head is also attached to 
these, and is to be thrown over the back of the 
sleigh. Polar bears’ skins of immense size, with 
white, glossy fur, as soft as eider-down, are $125. 

Smooth, silky beaver robes, gray or brown, 
are most suitable for ladies’ carriage Afghans. 
They are lined with scarlet or orange-colored 
cloth, which is fancifully notched to form a bord- 
er. Others are lined with heavy plush. These 
vary in price from $60 to $80. Lap robes of 
the white fox skin are from $50 to $100. The 
corners are ornamented with foxes’ tails. Black 
bear's skin, from $75 to $100, are very desira- 
ble, as they are thick and soft, and very glossy. 


VARIETIES. 


Among the latest importations shown us are 
some dress silks of beautiful quality, in new col- 
ors and strange combinations. ‘The patterns are 
simple narrow stripes, solid and even, only a few 
threads in each. The colors are most brilliant, 
often contrasting widely, yet so prettily blended 
that each softens the other. Fancy, if you can, 
alternate stripes of the gay marigold and rich 
capucine toned down to a quiet and tasteful 
shade. Another pattern has a purple stripe on 
a chameleon ground of pink and gray; still an- 
other is apple green with mauve; again there 
are tiny threads of cuir color on Bismarck, and 
two shades of lavender on white. ‘These silks 
are three quarters of a yard wide, and worth the 
price asked for them—#4 50. 

A dinner dress with skirt, made and trimmed 
in Paris, is marked $250. It is made of gros 
grain of a rich golden brown. Several yards are 
furnished for corsage, skirt, and sleeves. The 
trained skirt, two yards and a half long in the 
back, consists of nine widths; a sloped front 
breadth, three narrow gored ones on each side, 
and two full widths behind. The sloped widths 
are very narrow at the waist, requiring only one 
pleat in each to fit it to the belt. The two back 
widths are gauged in deep French gathers. A 
waving flounce is sewn ten inches from the edge 
of the skirt. ‘This is of brown guipure lace on 
alternate widths with bias silk rutiles bound with 
satin, and ornamented with chenille ball fringe. 

Another imported dress, entirely made, is of 
steel gray poplin with thread-like stripes of black, 
gored in the Princesse style, corsage and skirt in 
one. Cross-cut bands of shot poplin, gray and 
black, with black guipure insertion in the centre 
and edged with vandyked velvet, form the trim- 
ming. ‘Iwo such bands are sewn down the front, 
each side of the buttons, thence around the skirt 
and up the centre of the back width to the belt. 
Coat-sleeves, wrists, and epaulets surrounded with 
two bands and butterfly-bows. A fichu of the 
shot poplin is arranged as a’bertha in the back, 
with large bow and sash ends. Steel and ebony 
-buttons. Price $150. 

A Bismarck faille, made by one of our most 
tasteful modistes, has a Pompadour waist. The 
square neck is filled in with Valenciennes. A 
square tablier, or apron, is arranged on the front 
width by three bands of faille of a darker brown 
than the dress, corded with satin of a still darker 
shade. Below the folds at the bottom of the 
tablier are bias ruffles bound with satin. Leaf- 
rosettes, or dahlias, of the different shades com- 
bined in the trimming, are in the corners of the 
apron. A larger tablier is arranged on the train. 
Bands and rufiles about the square neck and on 
the cuffs of the coat-sleeves. Belt of narrow folds 
with broad sash ends at the back. A large dahlia 
ornaments the sash. 

A pretty coiffure for morning negligée is of 
blond-lace over pink silk. A square medallion 
is for the top of the head. Long lace lappets 
fall over the chignon, and pink crape rouleaux 
form a coronet at the sides, on which are small 
beetles, real bugs, their green backs glistening 
like enamel. 

A breakfast-suit for a Southern climate is of 
thick nansook. A short, round jacket is worn 
over a puffed waist. The skirt is long and gored. 
Two standing ruffles of Valenciennes trim the 
neck and wrists of the jacket. Bands of cam- 
bric insertion and Valenciennes, arranged diag- 
onally in square blocks, are inserted down the 
front. An outside breast-pocket is ruffled with 
lace, and a monogram is embroidered in the cen- 
tre. ‘Two box-pleated ruffles are on the edge of 
the skirt, above them is a row of lace blocks or 
medallions. 

The becoming Duchesse cravat, or collar, is 
easily made by forming a puff of white net over 
blue ribbon. A narrow lace on either side. ‘The 
puff laps at the brooch. Wider lace and ap- 
pliqué embroidery are sewn at each end, forming 
tabs. 

The fashionable feather trimming is seen on 
imported veils. A square of Brussels net point- 
ed below the chin, has a border of delicate white 
and black feathers, and tiny pearl beads. 

Sashes are worn wider, and not sv long. Ro- 
settes or bows are placed near each end. Lace 





sashes are worn for evening full toilette. Those 


of black velvet are lined with scarlet or capu- 
cine, or with white satin. Heavy netted fringe 
and jet pendants on the pointed ends. 

A green silk dress, part of a bridal outfit, is 
cut Gabrielle, and trimmed with long barbes of 
black thread lace, beginning half-way up the 
bodice, and reaching below the knee, two on 
each side of the front. Knots of lace on cuffs 
and wrist. 

For courtesies received we are indebted to 
Madame Diepen; Messrs. A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; Lorpv & Taytor; C. G. GunrHer & 
Sons; F. Boos; and many others. 





PERSONAL. 


Tur Bazar is enabled to state on the best authority 
that M'lle. Apetina Patti's nuptials with the Marquis 
pE Cavux will take place next September. The Mar- 
quis is about forty-two, very accomplished, very prac- 
tical, and sensible, and a favorite of the Emperor and 
Empress. Indeed, the latter has addressed a congrat- 
ulatory note to Miss Parrt, in which she has express- 
ed the pleasure with which, as Marquisz ve Cavx, 
she will be received at the French Court. 

—0On dit that General Sioxxzs is busily engaged in 
preparing a book on the war. Probably no man in 
the country, certainly no man in the army, is more 
familiar with the public men and measures of his 
time than General S., and none more competent to 
criticise the events of the last few years with greater 
skill, or who possesses the capacity to record his 
statements and reflections in a style to command the 
attention of the literary as well as the political and 
military world. 

—General Hanooox is a wag as well as warrior. 
General James Lonastrest Called to see him the other 
day, at New Orleans, and sent in his card. General 
H. came out, took him into the parlor, and spoke the 
words following, t’wit, namely: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, allow me to introduce to you a gallant gentle- 
man, to whom I am indebted for an ungraceful limp, 
and whom I had the misfortune to wing in the same 
combat.” Although the company was composed ex- 
clusively of ladies and gentlemen whose sympathies 
were on the Union side in the late war, the incident 
excited a profound and pleasurable sensation. 

—The American Minister, Mr. Cuarizes Franors 
Avan, is said to be the author of the clever editorials 
in the London Star on American politics. 

—Miss Penniman, formerly of Union Square, but for 
some years a belle in Paris, is about to change her 
local habitation and her name and become the wife of 
M. Romero, Secretary of the Spanish Embassador to 
France. The Pennimans are opulent, very. 

—A very young member of the Assembly of this 
State is making his mark as a graceful and accom- 
plished speaker. His name is Lawrence D. Kiernan; 
he is only 23 years of age, and graduated from the 
Free Academy with the first premium for prize speak- 
ing. He represents one of the districts of this city. 
The handsomest member of the New York delega- 
tion is said to be Witt1am L. Wizey, who has recently 
inherited a handsome fortune. He represents the 
philosophers of Manhattanville. 

—The venerable Dr. Srrine, who for 58 years has 
been pastor of the “‘ Brick Church,” was able to be 
present and address his congregation on the 5th inst., 
it being the celebration of the centenary of its exist- 
ence. The First Presbyterian Church, of which the 
Rey. Dr. Paxton is pastor, is now in the 149th year 
of its organization. 

—Judge Busrrep, of Alabama, is slowly recovering 
from his wounds. He is confined to his room, and 
obliged to remain as much as possible in one posture 
to enable the flesh to heal firmly around the ball yet 
in his body, which the surgeons were unable to ex- 
tract. 

—A Chicago lady is stated to be the owner of the 
residence of Napoleon I.,at St. Helena. That is just 
like Chicago. 

—Mrs. Sronzwatt Jackson is reported to have re- 
ceived $15,000 from the sale of the “Life” of her hus- 
band. 


—The moral atmosphere of the court and military 
institutions of Prussia is of a high and rigid order. 
Much of this is said to be due to the present Queen of 
Prussia, and the growing influence of the Crown Prin- 
cess, the daughter of Prince ALszrt and Viororia, of 
England. The latter is said to have inherited from 
her father wise, decided, and highly moral attributes 
of character ; so she exerts, in an unobtrusive, modest 
way, an influence for good. She does not hesitate to 
express her convictions of right, though they may dif- 
fer widely from those of the King and his adviser and 
chief minister, Count Bismazox. 

—The Rev. Cuarizs Berouer, who was suspended a 
few years ago from preaching, by a Congregational 
Conference, has recently received notice that the vote 
suspending him was un-Congregational and unconsti- 
tutional, and is, therefore, rescinded. Suspending re- 
ally good men from the exercise of the ministry on 
purely technical grounds doesn’t seem to amount to 
much nowadays. 

—Mr. Birrstant is in the most elevated sort of En- 
glish clover, having been invited by the Queen to send 
some of his pictures to the Royal Palace at Osborne, 
for Her Majesty and the Royal Family to see. Mr. B. 
writes: “I was also desired to accompany them. I did 
so, and was much pleased with the very kind manner 
in which I was received. Her Majesty is a very charm- 
ing and agreeable lady, and makes one feel quite at 
home in her presence. She seemed much pleased with 
my works. I was then invited to see the Palace, par- 
take of lunch,” etc. 

—E.uiort, the portrait painter of the time, is in 
town for the winter, to paint several of our most prom- 
inent citizens—Mayor Horrman (for the Governor's 
Room, City Hall), Mansuatt O. Ronerts (a full length), 
Mr. 8. B. Currrenpen, Mr. Witi1,Ms (President of the 
Metropolitan Bank), etc., etc. Ex.iorr was never in 
finer brush than now. 

—The Princess Mary, wife of Prince Tox, a most 
beautiful and charming woman, recently laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Brentford. The 
religious part of the service was performed by Bishop 
QuintaRp, whose address on the occasion is said to 
have been very impressive. At the luncheon which 
followed the Hon. Spencer Wa.pote presided. 

—Mr. Morrey's new volumes, just published by the 
Hazrprrs, meet with marked favor at the hands of 
the English press. The Saturday Review says: ‘Not 
the least of Mr. Morizy’s merits is that he always 
writes, as an American writing of those times always 
should write, in the spirit of an Englishman.” The 
work is-having a large sale. 

—Miss Tuacxeray had the pleasure of being chris- 
tened Euruemra Enia Viororta Reama Saran. Said 

to be a very pleasant girl, and writes nicely. 

—‘*Annizx Tuomas” is the writing name of Mrs. 
Penver Cup ir, whose novels, published by the Haz- 
Pers, are among the best of the day. 

—Bishop Setwyn, the new bishop of Litchfield, is a 
prelate who in a certain sense verifies the remark of 
Conyueake, that “the clergymen of the English 
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fishing-rods." The anecdote is current that he owed 
his appointment to New Zealand to the fact that “ h« 
was the only clergyman who could swim around ihe 
island.” 

—Mr. Groner Preanopy has caused to be made a 
service of solid silver (12 pieces), inlaid with gold, on 
each piece of which is inscribed, ‘Groner Pravopny to 
Cynvus W. Fixrp in testimony and commemoration of 
an act of very high commercial integrity and honor. 
New York, November 24, 1866." On each piece, also, 
are medallions of Mr. Peasopy and Mr. Firun. 

—The French Minister at Washington, M. Dr FPyv- 
TuEMY, is a bachelor, tall, distingué in appearance, and 
always draped in the height of fashion. It is reported 
that he has suggested to a Washington belle the pro- 
priety of ‘‘changing her local habitation and her 
name,” and becoming Mrs. B. 

—Mr. Banonorr has been having a pleasant time 
with a little crowd of American girls, seven in num- 
ber, who are traveling in Europe for pleasure. They 
belong to some of the first families in the Northern 
States, one of them being the daughter of a Governor, 
and are enormously rich, and came with letters of in- 
treduction to Mr. Banorort, who has extended to 
them his fullest protection. On the evening of their 
arrival from Hamburg they sent for the head-waiter 
of the hotel, who, of course, speaks English, and re- 
quested him to accompany them to a concert. The 
knight of the knife and fork, a very handsome man, 
easily obtained leave of absence for the evening, and, 
dressed in the most elegant toilette he could procure, 
gladly accompanied the young ladies to the concert, 
where they, despite his strenuous opposition, paid 
both for their own tickets and his. They were to 
spend a month in Berlin to see the sights; but, adds 
the writer, “‘the matter is much talked of here, and 
can not be quite reconciled with European ideas of 
propriety.” 

—A gentleman notable for wealth, benevolence, 
and intellect is Grruit Smitn, of Peterboro, in this 
State, who resides in a fine old mansion, surrounded 
with gardens, lawns, graperies, green-houses, etc. Mr. 
Smitu's father received from the Oneida Indians fifty 
thousand acres of land. At his death the property de- 
scended to his son Gerrit. These lands he has grad- 
ually sold and given away, until five hundred acres 
only remain, and these constitute the present home- 
farm, which is under the care and management of his 
grandson, Gerrit Mitier. Genrer Surru’s own pur- 
chases of lands have been further to the north—many 
of them at and near Oswego, and at one time he held 
seven hundred and fifty thousand acres. The imme- 
diate family of Mr. Smitn consists of himself, wife, 
son, and daughter. The daughter, Mrs. Mrtter, now 
traveling with her husband in Europe, has a coun- 
try seat near her father. Her two sons, Grrrit and 
Wirt, at present make their home with their grand- 
parents. Mrs. Smrru, formerly one of the Firzuvens 
of Maryland, is a lady of quiet manners, with an af- 
fectionate, sympathetic nature, having a keen per- 
ception of the beautiful in nature, music, and the fine 
arts. She is an ornament to society, and at the same 
time fully awake to the practical part of life necessary 
in good housekeeping, is a tower of strength to her 
husband, and ds heartily all his movements for 
the good of mankind. Mrs. James G. Birney, a sister 
of Mrs. Smrru, now visiting the family, is a lady of 
marked ability and force of character, who, with her 
buoyant health and sprightly manners, gives great life 
and cheerfulness to the honsehold. Gererr Surrn 
(or Garrit, as he is called by his neighbors) is one of 
the most genial and hospitable of men. His guests 
are made at once to feel that they are members of his 
family. He is seventy years of age, but his fine phy- 
sique and cheerful spirit make him appear much youn- 
ger. Rising at five in the morning, he occupies his 
time in study, or in directing matters ont of doors un- 
til the hour arrives for family worship. Jhis cere- 
mony he conducts in a most impressive manner—firet 
by reading, or repeating some familiar hymn, and 
frequently leading the singing himself, though usual- 
ly this is done by Mrs. Situ. He then repeats, with- 
out referring to the printed page, a chapter from the 
Bible, for he seems to have memorized the entire 
book. Then follows a prayer, earnest and powerful, 
and full of love to God and man. His voice, deep and 
sonorous in tone, adds greatly to the beanty of his 
song, recitation, or prayer. As freqnently occurs in 
deeply religious natures, there is in Mr. Smrtu a latent 
vein of wit and merriment which sparkles out in many 
ways in social converse with his friends. No enter- 
tainment is more charming than his diiner-talk. 

—Qneen Isanexra, of Spain, is looking about for 
some nice young prince that will marry her daughter. 
She (the girl) is pretty, amiable, and has funds. 

—Pope Pius IX. is said to be seen to the best ad- 
vantage divested of the purple and in the simplicity 
of his private studio. An Irish person who saw him 
there goes on at a great rate upon his “tiny” little 
hands and feet; his lovable, benevolent face: his 
large, dark, Italian eyes ; and his constant, affection- 
ate, and Christian smile. 

—The Bisuor or Tennrssre recently delivered in 
King’s College, London, a Jectnre on the American 
system of purely secular education by the State. He 
was honored with a warm reception at the beginning 
and much applause at the close of the lecture. 

—In Colonel Baprav's history of General Grant 
the prominent traits of the General's character are 
thus concisely and neatly summed up: 

“The truth is, that Grant’s extreme simplicity of 
behavior and directness of expression imposed on 
various officers, both above and below him. They 
thought him a good, plain man, who had blundered 
into one or two successes, and who, therefore, could 
not be immediately removed; but they deemed it un- 
necessary to regard his judgment, or to count upon 
his ability. His superiors made their plans invariably 
without consulting him, and his subordinates some- 
times sought to carry out their own campaigns, in op- 
position or indifference to his orders, not doubting 
that, with their superior intelligence, they could con- 
ceive and execute triumphs which would excuse or 
even vindicate their course. It is impossible to un- 
derstand the early history of the war without taking 
it into account that neither the Government nor its 
important commanders gave Grant credit for intel- 
lectual ability or military genius. 

** His officer qualities were also rated low. Because 
he was patient, some thought it impossible to provoke 
him; and because of his calmness, it was supposed 
that he was stolid. In battle or in campaigning he 
did not seem to care or consider so much what the 
enemy was doing as what he himself meant to do; 
and this trait, to enthusiastic or even brilliant sol- 
diers, appeared inexplicable. A great commander, it 
was imagined, should be nervous, excitable, inspiring 
his men and captivating his officers; calling private 
soldiers by their names, making eloquent addresses 
in the field, and waving his drawn sword in battle. 
Great commanders had done all these things, and 
won; and many men who could do all these things 
fancied themselves therefore great commanders. Oth- 
ers imagined wisdom to consist in science alone; they 

sought success in learned and elaborate plans, re- 
quiring months to develop when the enemy was im- 
mediately before them; they maneuvred when it was 
the time to fight; they intrenched when they should 
have attacked, and studied their books when the fleld 
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should have been their only problem.” 
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Alphabet in Satin 
Stitch. 


Tuts alphabet is design- 
ed for marking handker- 
chiefs, table-linen,. etc., 
and is easily wrought, even 
by those unaccustomed to 
embroidery. The accom- 
panying first letter of the 
alphabet shows the manner 
of execttion. _ First make 
the outline of the letter in 
satin stitch, with white em- 
broidery cotton, and then 
work over this with black 
silk or red worsted, so as 
to give it the appearance 
of a fine cord, as is shown 
in the illustration, which 
gives the letter magnified. 


Apple-Seed Comb. 


Tue three rosettes with 
which this comb is orna- 
mented are made of apple 
seeds, fastened on a circu- 
lav piece of stiff lace and 
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varnished. 'The illustration 
shows the comb two-thirds 
the full size. The stiff lace 
is encircled with fine wire. 
The seeds are sewed on 
with fine silk, in single 
rows, beginning at the out- 
er edge, and placing then: 
in such a manner that the 
round side shall be upper 


I most. When completed, 


the rosettes are varnished 
with shellac dissolved in 


; spirits. They are then 


dried, after which they are 
glued to the comb and 
given a coating of copal 
varnish. 


Black Velvet Cravat. 

Tus cravat is of black 
velvet ribbon, the ends of 
which are embroidered with 
bright-colored crochet silks 
in any design that may be 
wished, and are finished 
with knotted fringe, as seen 
in the engraving. 
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Promenade Dresses. 


HARPER'S BAZA 


Fig. 1.—Dress of dark-brown silk. Short fourreau and paletot 


of brown poplin, trimmed with mother-of-pearl buttons. 


reau is caught up on each side with bands. 


The four- 


Fig. 2.—Dress and paletot of purple velours, trim- 
med with bias folds of brown satin, which simulate 


an over-skirt on the dress. 


Fig. 3.—Dress and paletot of gray empress cloth, 
trimmed wiih black satin piping, which simulates an 


over-skirt in the manner shown in the illustration. 


Child’s Knit Under-Jacket. 


Matertats: 1 oz. white split worsted. 


Knit with rather coarse steel needles, in order to 


have it light and flexible. 


Begin at the border-row 


of the back; cast on-80 stitches and knit 90 rounds 


plain backward and forward. 


In the next round 
cast off the first 32 stitches for the arm-hole; kni 


2 rounds, cast on 40 stitches and knit 50 rounds. dn 
the 51st round cast off the first 12 stitches next tie 
neck, then cast off 1 stitch in every 2d round from 


the 53d to the 74th, and knit afterward 25 
rounds. The jacket is now half completed. 
For the other half it will be necessary to re- 
verse the order of the rounds. Crochet the 
back and front together on the back of the 
shoulder. Collect on the needles all the 
stitches around the neck and knit : 
4 rounds plain; then | round. > 2 
stitches knitted together; 2 made, 
2 knitted together; 3 knitted. Re- 
peat from *. Then follow 5 rounds 
plain (in the 1st of which ‘knit the 
1st made stitch, purl the 2d, etc.). 
Cast off. Collect the stitches 
of the under edge and knit 
the lace as follows: 

1st-3d rounds. Plain. 

4th round. * knit9; make 
7 alternate; knit1; make 1. 
Repeat from *. 

5th—7th rounds, 
Entirely plain. 

8thround. * knit2 « 
together 8 times suc- 
cessively ; make 8 al- 
ternately; knitl. Re- 
peat from *. Repeat 
the 5th-8th rounds 4 
times; then knit 3 
rounds and cast off. 

Begin the sleeve’ 
with a foundation of 
60 stitches (this is the 
length) and knit 4 rounds. In order to make 
the upper part of the sléeve wider insert a gore. 
Begin on the upper side with the first 5 stitches 
of the round and knit 2 rounds. Lengthen the 
next row by knitting the following 5 stitches. 
In this way increase by 5 every 2d round till the 
whole 60 are included; then knit 44 rounds, 
widening once next the upper-end stitch in every 


2 purled and 2 knitted. 


make 1. 
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5th round. * purl 2, make 1, knit 5, 


6th and 7th rounds plain; then cast off. 
Crochet 1 row single crochet on the border stitches. 
sleeves and set them in with the same stitch. 


Join the 
Draw a colored 


taffeta ribbon through the eyelets around the neck in order to 


PROMENADE DRESSES. 


4th row after the 9th ; then knit 12 rounds plain. 
The sleeve is now half finished. ‘The other half 
is continued in the same manner, but in the re- 
versed order of the rounds. Instead of widen- 
ing, it will be necessary to narrow the same num- 
ber of stitches in the same positions. The rounds 
must also be shortened for the gore by leay- 
ing, without knitting, the stitches opposite those 


left on the other side. Collect the stitches at 
the wrist, fasten them in a circle, and knit 18 
rounds, alternately knitting 2 stitches and purl- 
ing 2. Then follows a narrow lace of 7 rounds. 
Ist round. > purl 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1. 
Repeat from *. 2d round. * purl 2, knit 3 
(one in each made stitch). 3d round. > purl 2, 
make 1, knit 3, make 1. 4th round. Alternately 


SKIRT TRIMMING. 


fasten the jacket. 
Knit Sleeved Corset for Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old. 


Tus corset, of coarse white knitting cotton, is 
ribbed, and is slightly trimmed on the upper and 
lower edges. Cast 122 stitches on steel needles 
of suitable size (the back of the corset measures 
about 7 inches across the side, and about 12 inches 
in length). Knit in ribs, each composed of 5 
rounds, which are so knitted that one appears en- 
tirely plain, the next entirely purled, alternately. 
The last 3 stitches on the side of the work appear 
entirely plain. - In the Ist round of the 14th rib 
cast off the first 20 stitches for the arm-hole; cast 
off 2 stitches on the same side in each of the fol- 
lowing rounds. After the 15th round begins the 

first hip gore. Begin this on the lower edge 

of the corset with the first 2 stitches of the 

next round, and knit backward and forward 

in such a manner that the gore shall appear 

plain on the right side 14 rounds, in every 

2d round of which 4 stitches of the corset 

must be added to those of the gore, 

so that the 14th round has 40 stitch- 

es on the needle. Now follows one 

rib the entire length. Then form 

the other oblique side of the gore, 

missing the stitches in the reverse 

order from that in which they were 

taken up on the other side. 

When only 2 stitches remain 

on the needle the gore is fin- 

ished. Follow with 4 ribs. 

In the two following, the 21st 

and 22d from the beginning, 

cast on in each 2 

stitches, correspond- 

ing to the other side 

of the arm-hole. In 
the vast on 20 
stitches to obtain the 

required height of the 

front. Knit 5 ribs, 

and begin the gore on 

the upper part with 

the first 8 stitches of 

thenextround. This 

is formed like the for- 

mer, adding 4 stitches 

at every 2d round till the needle contains 32. 
Then make one rib over the entire row, after 
which finish the gore. Knit 8 ribs. The corset 
is now half finished. The second half is worked 
in the same manner, excepting that the order of 
the rows is reversed. This done, collect on nee- 
dles all the border stitches around the arm-hole, 
add to these 35 for the shoulder, fasten to the 


\~N 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Fesrvary 15, 1868. 








border and knit 7 rounds plain, narrowing each 
side of the 10 middle stitches under the arm, at 
every 8d round. Then knit 46 rounds, altern- 
ately 5 stitches knitted, 5 purled, continuing to 
narrow till the 10 stitches are gone, thus form- 
ing a gore under the arm. Finish the sleeve 
with 5 plain rounds. The backs are finished 
with 2 rows single crochet, in making the first 
of which crochet, after every 10 stitches, 4 chain 
stitches, missing the same number in order to 
form eyelets. e upper and under edges of 
the corset, as well as the sleeves, are trimmed 
with tatting. 

Crochet Carriage Blanket with Knit Fringe. 

See illustration, page 944. ; 

Tus blanket is worked in relief in 12-strand 

wool; it is bordered wi knitted fringe, 


stri are worked in bluish-green wool; the three 
partower stripes in brown wool, the middle in light, 


of light brown wool. The i page 
re ne nts a portion of the blanket and fringe of the 
size. The relievo stitch is worked in backward 
and forward rounds as follows: On a foundation-chain 
of proper length the 1st round is entirely in single- 
crochet, in working which, in this as well as in the 
following rounds, the thread is not brought over as 
usual before taking the stitches together, but is taken 
over the needle from the front backward. At the end 
of each round 1 chain-stitch, which is missed at the 
beginning of the following round. 
round: 1 ec. (single-crochet. In the sc. stitches 
the needle must always be put through the back paral- 
Jel thread of the stitch of the last round), * 1 ble 
in the 2d following stitch of the last round (1 stitch 
missed), on the rigat side the needle is put around 
both upright thre: of the stitch: 1 sc. In the same 
stitch; 2 sc. in the 2 following stitches of the last 
round (each of the 3 sc. is worked in the el 
thread of a stitch of the last round); then 1 double 
around the same stitches, around which the former 
double stitch was worked. Repeat from *. 
8d round: 4 sc. in the next 4 stitches of the last 
round; * 1 sc. in the missed stitch of the round be- 
fore the iast, this clasp-like stitch embraces 2 rounds 
and must always come between 2 double crochet of the 
last round 4 sc. in the next 4 stitches, missing 1 stitch. 
Repeat from *. The pattern is completed by repeat- 


given colors. Every green stripe in the pattern is 15 
stitches wide, and each of the8 brown stripes 7 stitches. 
The completed stripes are either. sew 
worked together in crochet, The which sur- 
rounds the blanket is knitted backw: 
in a stripe, a part of which is afterward unraveled. 
Cast on 6 stitebes and knit as follows: 1st round— 
Thread thrown over the needle (always from back to 
front); 2 stitches knitted together in twist (put the 
needle from the front backward, as if intending to 
puri the stitches). Repeat twice from *. Repeat this 
round until the stripe is of required length, knitting 
together 1 stitch and the preceding made stitch in 
every following round. Having cast off the stitches 
of the last round, take the end of the foundation- 
thread and pull it out of the stitches as far as the op- 
peste outer edge. The fringe is formed of this outer 
nalf of the border. In order to make the fringe pull 
out in —y the thread must, however, be drawn out 
as far back as the middle firm row of stitches. Then 
draw ont each following stitch of the outer row by 
mens of which the lower rib unravels and forms a 
fringe — together in loops. The fringe may be 
either sewed on the blanket or knitted on at the 
same time it is formed, by knitting 2 stitches with 
a ~— a edge of the blanket, at the end of every 2d 
round. 





Lady’s Knit Glove. 
See illustration, page 244, 


Marentats for the pair: 1 oz. black twisted wool: a 
few threads red silk-twist. 

The glove is knitted in black twisted wool and 
worked in braid stitch on the back. Begin at the 
wrist with a foundation of 78 stitches and knit 24 
oy | aherectety 2 stitches knitted and 2 purled. 
Afier finishing this ribbed cuff the glove is knitted 
plain except, at the end of every 2d round, 1 stitch is 
purled for the seam. Purl also the beginning of the 
gore for the thumb. Begin this gore in the 4th round 
above the ribbed border by purling the 44th to the Sist 
stitches, Purl in the 5th round the 43d-52d; in the 
6th round the 42d and 43d and the 52d and 53d ; in the 
7th-15th rounds the 49d and 53d. In the 16th round 
begin to widen for the thumb, continuing to purl 1 on 
each side, This widening takes place both in this and 
in the following rounds after the 1st purled stitch and 
before the 2d; and a stitch is added every round; this 
widening is repeated 4 times after each 9 rows, so that 
the finished gore including the purled stitches has a 
breadth of 22 stitches. Having knit 9 rounds on the 
last widened round, take these 22 stitches off on two 
separate needles; cast 11 stitches on a third needle 
and knit the thumb on these 33 stitches. In the 6th, 
12th, and 17th rounds of the thumb narrow at the be- 

nuing and end of the 11 extra stitches by knitting-2 

ther, In the 2ist round knit ther the 2 mid- 
dle stitches of each gore. Then knit 25 rounds and 
taper off the thumb by — together three times 
in every 2d round, and always in the same line. Now 
continue the hand. Take up, however, the under row 
of the 11 stitches which were cast on for the thumb 
and knit 2 together at the beginning and end of the 
8d and 7th rounds. Knit 12 rounds; then begin the 
little finge®, for which .collect the seam-stitch with 8 
stitches before and 7 after (the seam is to be continued 
to the end of the little Saget). This counts 16 of the 
hand stitches which must be put on two needles. Cast 
8 stitches on a third needle: then knit 21 rounds on 
the 24 stitches, narrowing at each side, however, in 
the 18th round; then taper off the finger similarly to 
the thumb. Now take the 8 made stitches of the little 
finger and knit 4 rounds on them and the remaining 
stitches of the hand; then knit the next finger on 34 
stitches. For these take the 8 ofthe last finger; 9 on 
the back and § on the front of the hand; then cast.on 
the 9 still wanting. Knit 50 rounds, narrowing in the 
7th, 14th, and 21st on both sides of the made stitches, 
as also of those taken from the little finger. Then 
finish the finger like the former. The middle finger is 
knitted precisely like the last except that it is longer 
and a stitch wider. On the remaining stitches of the 
hand and the under row of the 9 of the middle finger, 
knit 59 rounds for the forefinger, narrowing in the 
13th, 20th, and 25th rounds at both sides of the stitches 
taken up. Taper this off like the others. Finally 
work, with the red silk, 3 rows of plait stitch in the 
back of the hand. 


Lamp Shade. 
See illustration, page 244, 


Tus foundation of this lamp shade is fine white lace. 
It is in five pieces, one of which is shown, of the full 
size, in the illustration. The design is first drawn on 
paper; the lace is then basted over it, and the pattern 
worked thereon in green filoselle, which is run through 
the meshes of the la: ome | up one ofthe latter here 
and there. The foundation is worked In cross stitch, 
with fine black sewing silk; the accompanying illus- 
tration shows how to make the stitch. Each stitch 
must cover one mesh of the lace. An unfinished stitch 
is shown in the onateving: to complete this, pnt the 
needle in at @ and draw it ont at x. The different 
sections of the shade are finished round the edge with 
button-hole stitch in filoselle. Overhand the parts to- 





Silk Brush. 


See illustration, page 245. 
Tas brush is well adapted for use on 
soon become rough when rubbed with a 
It consists of a sq three 
inches long, knitted 


inches wide and seven 
d two of 








PLAYED OUT. 


Pravep out, played out, good-by, dear; 
The pretty game is done. 

Shall we sigh for what is lost, dear? 
Or smile for what is won? 


Lost? only hope and freshness; 
Won? only vain regret. 

‘We staked our counters gayly; 
We needs must pay the debt. 


“We?” Well, two played the game, dear; 
But was it really “we?” 

For one was earnest, 
And one ‘‘amused,” you see! 


This game’s a little hard, dear, 
In its unshaken law. 

I do not seek to mend it: 
I only mark the flaw; 


That when a hand’s played out, dear, 
One laughs and tarns away ; 

And one = just a wound, dear, 
To sting her dying day. 


And which must bear the pain, dear? 
Why, justly, she who made 

Sweet, solemn, foolish earnest 
Of the graceful game they played. 


Played out, played out—content you, 
You need nor frown nor fear; 

I make no idle moanings ; 
I, too, am tired, dear. 


As tired of baseless trusting— 
As tired of cold decay— 

As tired of baffled hoping— 
As you of trifling play. 


So leave the table, others 
The feverish joy may court; 
And—the woman count the cost, dear; 
The man find fresher sport. 





-MY PARTNER'S LOVE AFFAIR. 


OU know Esty Corday, my partner, don’t 
Y you? No? why I thought ey body knew 
Esty. His real name is Billy, but we all call him 
Esty because it isn’t hisname. Even old Flindt- 
pelt, the broker, calls him ‘‘ Hon Esty,” and the 
old fellow thinks it the best joke out. 

You see, one day Flindtpelt drew a check for a 
few thousand, and in a moment of temporary in- 
sanity made it payable to bearer. Now, when a 
man, as a rule, never does a thing, and then 
breaks his rule, he is sure to come to grief; so 
what must old Flindtpelt do but forget to put the 
paper-weight on the check, and so of course the 
moment his back was turned away it went out at 
the window, and was blowing about among the 
feet of stock-jobbers and sharpers, when who 
should spy it but Esty? He picked it up, glanced 
at it, and went right up into Flindtpelt’s office, 
where the old chap was just sitting down at his 
desk after a short absence, and hadn’t yet dis- 
covered the loss of his check. It happened that 
just three days before Flindtpelt had given us lots 
of trouble about some notes, and lost us a matter 
of three hundred dollars, without any reason in 
the world. So I suppose his conscience bothered 
him a little when he saw Esty coming in. At 
any rate he looked as forbidding as a deputy- 
collector while my partner was marching up to 
his desk. " 

‘Morning, Sir,” says Esty, holding out the 
check, back up. 7 

“No, Sir,” says Flindtpelt; ‘‘I don’t want 
any of your paper. I see it isn’t indorsed.” 

— this is payable to bearer, Mr. Flindt- 

t. ”» 

**So much the worse, Sir. I never issue, 
much less take, paper payable to bearer.” 

At this the old fellow remembered the check 
he had just drawn, and putting down his hand 
to hide it found it wasn’t there. Such a way as 
he was in Esty says he never saw. He.made one 
boy run to the bank, and set another to look un- 
der all the furniture, and was in such a stew that 
for eight minutes by the clock Esty could not get 
in a word edgewise (not that he tried very hard, 
either), and then to cap the climax back comes 
the boy from the bank, saying that the check had 
been cashed three minutes before he got there. 
By this time old Flindtpelt was too tired to do 
justice to the occasion, and simply sat down; so 
up steps Esty and says: ‘‘ Mr. Flindtpelt, I’d 
have given it totyou before, but you wouldn’t let 
me. [I just found this in the street.” Then he 
laid the check down, ‘and walked off without ‘an- 





gether to complete the shade. 


say so much as ‘‘ Thank you,” but from that day 
we began to notice that business took a turn our 
way, and we have gone on nicely ever since. 
Flindt told the check story every where, and from 
some circumstances we have been convinced that 
all our business didn’t come by chance. 

Well, I started to tell you Esty had fallen 
desperately in love, but as you didn’t know him 
I wanted to give. you an idea of what sort of a 


fellow he was. | body believes in him, even 
I who am his pa: ue 5d Eee be has not 
before now in some one of the other 
sex who suited him. To get on with my story. 

e between us to buy tickets to a 
course of Dickens’s readings, and were intending 
to go on alternate nights. I went the first night 
and was a Lage egg at alg 
well, and, in id not have a good time at 


all; so when I saw Esty at the office next morn- 
ing I gave him a most gloomy account, and told 
him to go all the remainder of the course if he 
wanted to, for I declared that I would not be 
hired at any price to sit out another such even- 
ing. Well, Esty said he would try it for once at 
er 80 oF he went, with gydag in Lr 
pocket, er expecting to have a very stupi 

time. I wished him joy as we parted, and went 
up for an evening at the club, The next morn- 
ing Esty made his appearance late at the office, 
looking preoccupied and melancholy to the last 
degree. When I asked him if he had a good 
time at the reading his face lighted up with a 
gleam of evanescent brightness, and he declared, 
with enthusiasm, that he never passed a pleas- 
anter evening in his life; heard and saw perfect- 
ly, only he had to use his opera-glass all the time, 
and that was the reason why his eyes were so red 
this morning. After getting off this eulogium, 


with something of an effort, he subsided into his 
previous dilapidated condition, becoming at once 
absent-minded, nervous, and restless. He fidget- 


ed round, wanted to go out to lunch at a quar- 
ter before eleven, was on the point of lighting his 
cigar with a ten-dollar greenback, and finall 
made such a muddle of a business-letter, whi 
he tried to write, that I lost patience and made 
him sit down and do nothing. Of course I made 
up my mind that he was carrying a load on his 
conscience, and I chaffed him about it till he 
evidently Sine de tea, me, and a 164 ih a 
study, poking t meanwhile, with his new 
silk Cabelas. Then I looked ip paper of 
the previous day to. see what Dickens’s pro- 
e had been. He had read the trial scene 
from ‘‘ Pickwick” and the ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” 
so I turned suddenly to Esty and asked him 
what Dickens read last night. No answer. 

**T say, Esty, what did Dickens read last 
night ?” 

“Eh? oh, he read—read Norma.” ; 

I, with difficulty, smothered my laughter and 
asked him if the speech of Marley in the trial 
scene was well rendered. Esty said it was ad- 
mirably done, and then I questioned him further 
in the same strain, until finally, when I asked 
him how Mrs, Bardell sang the Mira Norma and 
Esty replied that she did it capitally, my,mirth 
refused to be longer controlled, and as soon as I 
could see for laughing, I became aware that Esty 
with a very red face was asking me what was the 
matter. ‘‘ Why, man alive,” said I, ‘‘here you 
have been telling me that Dickens read Norma 
last night, and Mrs. Bardell sang Mira in 
the trial scene.” Esty stoutly denied having said 
any thing of the kind ; but admitted that he must 
have been absent-minded when I showed him 
how he had poked the fire with his umbrella. 
Well, things on Esty’s desk were all at sixes and 
sevens, and I naturally concluded from various 
symptoms that he had fallen in love and would 
be standing on his head for some days at least, 
so I quietly determined to make the best of it, 
and run the machine as well as I could without 
his assistance. I soon discovered that he was 
anxiously looking forward to the next Dickens’s 
night, and I bothered him considerably about it, 
threatening to claim my right to go, seeing that 
he had such a good time. Esty was so worried 
about it that at last I had no heart to plague him 
any longer and gave him the ticket. At the 
earliest reasonable moment he was' off up town 
like a shot. After dinner I was in my room, 
when in came Esty in the most gorgeous array 
imaginable, his neck-tie and gloves wonderful to 
behold, and his boots so painfully tight that he 
was afraid to come near the fire. 

“*Ned,” said he, ‘*I wish you woulélend me 
your field-glass, I can see h—I mean Dickens 
so much better than with my small one.” I of 
course lent him the glass, and as soon as he was 
gone I stepped over to the Browns (I knew they 
were going to Dickens’s) and asked Charley to 
take a look at Esty occasionally. Esty’s seat 
was in the forward part of one of the galleries, so 
that he could be seen as well as see. Charley 
promised to look out for him, although I would 
not tell why I wanted him looked after, and I 
went back to my room. 

The next morning Esty came down looking 
so sadly changed from his evening grandeur that 
I could hardly recognize him for the same indi- 
vidual. I dropped in at Charley’s in the course 
of the forenoon, and learnéd that Esty had gone 
to the verge of impertinence in the use of a huge 
double-barreled telescope, which he continually 
directed to a particular part of the audience. 
Who he was looking at Charley had been unable 
to discover, but he did not believe that Esty had 
ever once looked in the direction of the maroon 
screen through the whole evening. As Charley 
never allowed himself to tell a story smaller than 
it happened, I overlooked the libelous descrip- 
tion of my faithful field-glass, and did not féel 
much concerned for Esty’s behavior. 

On re-entering the office, I caught my most 


very like a rough draft of verses, under some pa- 
-pers -on -his desk; and ‘his conduct in various 





other word. Old Flindtpelt didn’t have time to 





prosaic partner shoving something, that looked . 


boy.(ordinarily so obtuse as at times to help him- 
self to our cigars, thinking that they were in- 
tended for general use) detected his condition, 
and I strongly suspect rescued some of the dis- 
carded ‘verses from the scrap-basket,.for I dis- 
covered him in an agony of suppressed mirth 
over a crumpled bit of paper, which he hastily 
concealed when he became aware of my observa- 
tion. 

As the day passed and the afternoon drew 
near its end Esty’s restlessness increased, and at 
three and a half precisely he was off, while the 
office-boy performed a derisive pantomime as he 
strode frantically through the door. 

It seems that, as I guessed, Esty: met his fate 
at the first reading which he attended. He went 


.on that evening, clothed and in his right mind, 


and took his seat, which, as I have said, com- 
manded an excellent view of the audience, and 
presently became aware of an especially bewitch- 
ing head on a graceful pair of shoulders, which 
belonged to a lady in one of the seats on the floor 
of the hall. Now Esty is the last man in the 
world who ever thinks of noticing ladies’ dresses, 
but he says that although this aforesaid head was 
turned from him when he first discovered it, yet 
the color and general style of bonnet and dress 
caught his eye and riveted his attention before 
he had seen a feature of the face that was des- 
tined so unceremoniously to upset his bachelor 
heart. When she did turn and look toward the 
stage, Esty felt that something gave way under 
his left ribs; and he has told me confidentially 
that he has never felt quite sound there since. 
So there the foolish fellow sat all the evening, 
and, using his opera-glass as much as he dared, 
made out to fall most completely in love with a 
very sweet profile, which, with a gray bonnet, 
is all that he can recollect of that evening's en- 
tertainment. When the audience rose, Esty 
made a frantic rush for the door, but could not 
get out in time, owing to an enormously long 
dress which went down stairs in front of him, and 
which he mentally anathematized as he caught 
a vanishing glimpse of the gray toilette, leaning 
confidingly on the arm of a good-looking young 
man, and disappearing through the outer door. I 
have already told you of Esty’s condition after 
this, his first encounter. His experience during 
the second reading was much the same, for the 
enchantress was there, and the slight change in 
dress and head-gear made her if possible more 
irresistible than before. This time, alas, the 
demon of jealousy began to develop himself, and 
Esty’s feelings toward the good-looking young 
man, who was still the favorite escort, may be 
described as savage. Esty glanced at them 
through my field-glass all the evening, and took 
the precaution to go out just before the read- 
ing ended, thereby drawing upon himself the 
‘¢Sh-sh-sh” of the vicinity, and even became the 
object of an indignant glance from the pretty 
eyes of his enslaver. He, however, had a good 
look at her as she went out, and then, heartily 
despising himself for doing so, followed the trim 
little figure until he saw the good-looking young 
man help her into an up-town stage and ride off. 

Esty went to the hall on the last evening-of 
the course with painful doubts, for he could hard- 
ly count with certainty on her being there, and 
even if she were there, was it not his last even- 
ing? and very possibly it might be his last sight 
of that fair face which had so fixed itself on his 
memory. In due time, however, he was relieved 
by seeing her enter and take the old seat, and it 
was with fiendish satisfaction that he remarked 
the absence of the former escort, and the substitu- 
tion of a mild-looking youth, evidently a younger 
cousin, pressed into service asescort. Esty made 
the most of his time, and at last, with his heart 
sinking into his boots, heard the unheeded voice 
of the reader cease, and saw the audience rise. 
Of course he pushed for the door with might and 
main, and this time the fates took the manage- 
ment of the affair in their own hands, as I am 
going to tell you. 

Esty went down stairs, feeling as if he had lost 
all interest in life, just in time to see the lady of 
his thoughts and her escort pushed into separate 
exits—she into the one toward Irving Place, and 
her escort into the one toward Fourth Avenue. 
He saw the mild youth make one or two feeble 
efforts to rejoin his charge, while she was of 
course carried on with the crowd. Now, it so 
happened that a check took place in the right- 
hand exit, and an acceleration in the left-hand 
one, so that the lady and Esty, and Esty a little 
behind her, reached the street first, and the mild 
youth on arriving at his door went immediately 
to the other door, and waited in vain for his 
charge to aj r. : 

Esty itieecehtie had contrived to keep the bon- 
net of his choice in sight, and saw it carried by 
the crowd, which was very dense, toward Irving 
Place. Fourteenth Street was, of course, full of 
carriages and shouting drivers, and-poor Bessy 
—for that was her name—knew not where she 
was until she found herself well away from the 
glare of light about the entrance to the hall, and 
then she became aware that a strange man was 
standing close to her and saying, ‘‘ You've lost 
your party, hain’t you, my dear?” She thought 
it a rather familiar way of addressing her, but 
answered timidly, ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 

‘¢ Where do you live?” said the strange man, 
edging alittle nearer. Bessy instinctively moved 
a little away from him as she answered, and then 
with another question the man was close to her 
again, and so on until by the time he had asked 
half a dozen questions he had imperceptibly 
pushed Bessy to the curb-stone, just where 
there was a vacant space between two car- 
riages. Then for the first time Bessy caught a 
sight of his face and eyes. The dear child had 
never looked into such eyes before, and she half 
shrieked as she turned to run away, but it was 
too late, She felt herself rudely seized about 
the waist, and whirled off the sidewalk in be- 





| particulars was so absurd, that even the office- 
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moment before had asked such friendly ques- 
tions had, with an adroit hand, taken her brace- 
lets and watch, and was just detaching the brooch 
from her pretty throat when Esty, who had been 
wtaching the interview, and was under the im- 
pression that Bessy had found her escort, awoke 
to a sense of the situation. 

When I state that I'am one of the best ama- 
teur sparrers in town, and that Esty and I often 
practice together, it will be readily understood 
that such a facer as the strange man received 
right between the was a thing not to stand 
up before, so over ae under the wheels of 
the carriages, and Esty had his arm around the 
slender little waist, for the poor girl was half 
dead with fright, and set her tenderly on the 
sidewalk, and contrived to walk her along to- 
ward Broadway in such a manner that no at- 
tention was attracted to them until presently 
Bessy had time to catch her breath, and then 
Esty drew her arm through his, and spoke big 
brotherly words to her (for the nonsense was all 
gone out of his head at the time), and assured 
her that he would take her home safely. But 
she, little frightened thing, hardly knew whether 
she was out of the hands of the Philistines yet, 
and could not answer a word for sobbing, though 
she could not choose but lean on the arm of her 
knight, the tones of whose voice had something 
comforting in them. 

Esty was just going to take a carriage, but an 
instinctive delicacy stopped him, and he hailed 
an up-town stage, put his trembling charge in, 
and was rather astonished on seating himself be- 
side her to have her grasp his arm again with both 
hands and hold on as if for dear life. He began 
to feel a little foolish, but remembered that he 
must pay his fare, and in that act discovered 
that his right-hand glove was split from wrist 
to knuckles, and dyed a very fashionable but 
not wholly satisfactory color. He asked some- 
body to ass up the change, wrapped his hand- 
kerchief >und his hand, and sat still, for (as he 
has since confessed) he would not for the world 
have loosened the clasp of those little hands. 

After a while the trembling ceased, and Esty, 
choosing a time when the stage stopped for a 
passenger, asked where he should take her, and 
could just make out the whispered number of a 
cross-street, where accordingly he stopped the 
stage, and had the happiness of half carrying 
poor Bessy to her father’s door, where he left 
her in the charge of the astonished servant, and 
then hurried to the nearest physician’s to have 
his hand cared for. The fellow had actually 
broken one of the small bones of his hand by the 
force of his blow; and Kenny the detective tells 
mé that one of the most notorious and daring 
thieves in town has been laid up for three weeks 
with a broken nose and eyes that are only just 
beginning to be useful again. 

Esty could not find it in his heart to resist the 
inclination to call on the next day but one and in- 
quire after the health of his protegée, and so, of 
course, had to leave his card, Bessy being en- 
tirely prostrated by the nervous agitation she had 
gone through. ‘The morning after who should 
come into our office but old Flindtpelt, his face 
all in a glow, and getting Esty by the hand, 
nearly shook him out of his shoes; and I was on 
the point of sending the boy for a policeman 
when it somehow came out that Bessy was no 
other than old Flindtpelt’s daughter. Flindt- 
pelt would not leave till we both promised to dine 
with him that day ; so we both went—Esty with 
his hand in a sling. 

Bessy was quite pale, and had evidently made 
a great effort to come down stairs; but looked so 
sweetly that I felt wildly in love myself, and 
should have lost my heart completely if I had not 
seen how things were going. Esty, of course, 
had to take her in to dinner; and it was one of 
the prettiest things you can imagine to see her 
take care of him at table, for, you know, he 
could only use one hand. The evening passed 
delightfully. ‘The good-looking young man turn- 
ed out to be a brother; and there was no end of 
fun at the expense of the mild young cousin ; 
and old Flindtpelt proved to be the jolliest old 
gentleman in the world; in short, every thing 
was as pleasant as possible. 

Well, -you will not be surprised -to learn that 
two or three days ago Esty left an order at Tif- 
fany's for a very pretty little piece of jewelry with 
full consent of all parties; and, moreover, that 
he is totally incapable of business, is never. dis- 
engaged of an evening, has left off smoking; 
and, taking every thing into consideration, I con- 
clude that he and Bessy have made a match of it. 








OUR FIRST BABY. 


) is a doubtful question which felt the most 
utterly helpless of the three, my wife, I, or 
the inhabitant of the flannel blanket which the 
nurse laid in my arms with the assertion, ‘‘ Very 
fine baby ; weighs just eight pounds and three 
ounces, Sir.” 

We were a young couple, a poor couple, and 
an extremely inexperienced couple, my wife and 
I; and when this baby made its début, our grat- 
itude to Heaven for the gift was toned down 
and kept within bounds by the anti-joy query, 
“* What shall we do with it?” 

The stranger seemed to have a realizing sense 
of the awkward predicament he had placed us in, 
and expressed his sympathy for our quandary by 
keeping as still as possible, and taking care of 
himself as much as circumstances would allow ; 
still there were times when his patience (like that 
of older philosophers) would give way, and he 
would give specimens of musical talent which bid 
fair to make him celebrated in the future. 

When such crises occurred (and they were usu- 
ally nocturnal) my wife and I might have been 
seen in undress toilette, wildly meandering ‘to 
and fro, like unquiet ghosts—she frantically rush- 
ing from bedroom to hall, from hall to nursery, 
from thence to bedroom again, bearing the 





screaming child, and I as frantically rushing aft- 
er, striving to induce her to stop long enough to 
ponr down the throat of the ‘‘ well-spring of joy 
in the household” some of the contents of the 
bottles I held in my hands as Iran. Lucky for 
the ‘‘well-spring” that he could scream louder 
than I, for Prussic acid looked remarkably like 
cordial, and I was not apt to be discriminating 
under the pressure of circumstances. 

It is a mystery to me to this day, and always 
will be, what was the motive which prompted the 
heart of that baby to give us so many concerts 
free gratis, and at such unprecedented hours. 
Then he would waken just when Matilda and I 
were dreaming over our sparking days, and com- 
mencing on simple strains would go on from 
ballad to chorus, and so on up to the sublimest 
heights of operatic execution, beating a vigorous 
accompaniment with fists, arms, and legs, while 
we, like other poor bewildered listeners to foreign 
operatic music, vainly strove to find out what all 
the racket was about. It never got an encore, 
that child didn’t, and why it fancied such a mu- 
sical course either necessary or agreeable it passes 
my philosophy to fathom. The strangest of it 

was to see how he would kick and scream 

from one to two hours, and after we had thump- 

ed his back, shook him upside down, given him. 
cordial, walked, sung, ran, and cried over him 

with no visible effect, he would suddenly nestle 

down and drop to sleep in the twinkling of an 

eye, as if he had sung his good-night song, and 

dropped the curtain. We fancied when the baby, 

or in other words, Mortimer Frederick Johns, 

had arrived at that stage of manhood when his 

juvenile weight could be supported on his own 

pink foundations, that the trials and cares inci- 

cident to baby-raising were over. But alas! for 
the hopes of young parenthood, we found that 
the faster Master Johns could walk the faster 
he could trot into mischief, and the ways and 

means he would adopt to invent and find it out 
were wonderful to see. He seemed to have an 

especial spite against himself, and be fearfully de- 
termined to put an end to his own existence, and 
in spite of maternal care and paternal supervision 
the pins he swallowed, the carpet tacks he found 
to chew, the pails of hot water he longingly in- 
vestigated, were a constant source of terror and 
surprise. ‘Three times he fell down the back- 
stairs, five times out of bed, and twice into the 
duck-pond, once he ran across the path of a run- 
away horse, and at this time Master Johns is a 
living miracle—a monument of Providential care. 

As he advances in physical power he begins to 
show symptoms of a mental development which 
threatens to be more perplexing than any pe- 
culiarity we have met with in his composition, 
and we are often at our wit’s end how to follow 
the proverb, ‘*Train up a child in the way he 
should go,” etc. 

The greatest trouble seems to be that he pos- 
sesses many traits which will be very laudable: 
when he arrives at the years of discretion, but 
which are extremely unhandy during his minori- 
ty; and it not only seems eruel but inconsistent 
and dastardly to punish, whip, or otherwise cor- 
rect him for making use of those qualities which 
we shall most wish him to possess by-and-by. 
For instance, he has a remarkable faculty for 
telling the truth, and on more than one occasion 
has mortified us beyond endurance by the inju- 
dicious use of this characteristic. One day I was 
walking out with him when we met the clergy- 
man whose church I attended, who, after the 
weather had been discussed, inquired the reason 
for my non-attendance the preceding Sabbath. 
Before I could reply my well-beloved son spoke 
up eagerly, ‘‘Cos he had a big hole in his coat, 
Sir; that’s what ’twas.” You can imagine my’ 
feelings ; yet how could I punish the little young- 
ster as he looked up in my face with such a con- 
fident assurance of duty done. 

His great desire for knowledge and investiga- 

tion is another embarrassing though essential vir- 
tue. On one occasion we had invited guests to 
dinner, and as the potatoes were being served his 
sharp eyes spied a black speck on one of them, 
and he earnestly called out, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, 
ain’t that one of the taters Ann dropped in the 
ashes?” Of course Matilda’s pleasure for the day 
was spoiled by this mistimed inquiry, yet Master 
Mortimer could not be made to see any impro- 
priety in his query, therefore nothing could be 
done to guard against similar contretemps in the 
future. 
. Theittle rascal has a remarkable development 
of the bump of benevolence, as I found te my 
cost one day when I missed my gold-headed 
cane from its stand in the hall. It was a pres- 
ent from a favorite uncle, and I cherished it as I 
did the apple of my eye. What was my horror 
on inquiring its whereabouts, to hear from the 
lips of my Don Quixote, Jun., the following in- 
teresting tale: ‘‘Oh, papa, there was a poor old 
man doin.by, and his tane broke, and he felled 
right down on de sidewalk, and when he dot up 
I runned rite into de hall and dot your tane, 
papa, and went and div it too im, and he looked 
just as glad!” It is perhaps unnecessary to add 
that I never saw qpy cane again. 

With all his p| qualities he runs to mischief 
as naturally as ducks take to water; not a book 
in the house that he has not made his mark in, 
either with pencil, charcoal, or dirty fingers; of 
the three cats that grace our dwelling not one:can 
boast that her tail hasn’t been singed 
Johns ; and the morning when he sent to 
my room, clad in my best dressing-gown, with 
my Sunday gaiters tied on his fore-paws, and my 
new velvet smoking-cap perched jauntily over his 
ears, is only one specimen of his daily pranks. 

I have only given you a.sample of the idiosyn- 
crasies of my little son, and is it surprising that 
to us inexperienced young people this growing 
development of character creates a more formi- 
dable sense of responsibility than did the pres- 
entation of that bundle of flannel inhabited by 

** our baby ?” 





The important question in our household just 
now 1s, What shall be done with Mortimer Fred- 
erick Johns? and my wife and I have decided to 
bring the question before the public, hoping that 
some gne who has had experience in rearing 
children will interest themselves sufficiently in 
our behalf to give us the benetit of such experi- 
ence, and aid usin training up this moral change- 
ling in the way he should go. 

All communications on the subject should be 
addressed to Allan Johns, Box 200, New York. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 

Monaay.—Some change pf plan has taken p! ce 
within a year or two past in the Cooper Insti. ite 
School of Design for Women. The last annua. re- 
port states that ‘‘the effort to produce pictures for 
exhibition, and the attempt to graduate artists, will 
henceforth be abandoned for the more feasible, sensi- 
ble, and profitable aim of fitting young women of the 
requisite ability to earn a respectable livelihood in 
the honorable occupations o. engravers, designers, 
colorers, and teachers.” There are about two hun- 
dred pupils, some of whom are amateurs in independ- 
ent circumagances, but the majority are expecting to 
make a practical use of the knowledge they obtain in 
earning their own livelihood. The cost o tuition va- 
ries from two to two and a half dollars a week, and 
materials are furnished at cost. Those unable to pay 
receive gratuitous instruction—and this instruction is 
of the best and most practical kind. The School of 
Design is doing a great work in disseminating the 
principles of art, and also in making it easy for wo- 
man to fit herself for pleasant, honorable, and lucra- 
tive employment. 


The passion of the French for theatrical amuse- 
ments, and the patience with which they will wait at 
the door of theatres for the sake of obtaining a good 
seat, is illustrated by the following incident. At a 
crowded French theatre a woman fell from the gal- 
lery into the pit, and was picked up by one of the spec- 
tators, who, hearing her groaning, asked her if she 
was much injured. ‘Much injured !” exclaimed she, 
“T should think I am. I have lost the best seat in 
the very middle of the front row.” 


The Boston Journal of Chemistry gives some spe- 
cial cautions about the use of benzine, a so fre- 
quently applied to silk and woolen article remove 
stains. It is a highly volatile and inflammatory sub- 
stance, and when the vapor is mixed with air, ex- 
plosive. Consequently it should not be used in close 
proximity to a lamp or a gas-flame. Ifa bottle of it 
is left uncorked the vapor escaping from it will, as it 
were, attract a flame several feet distant. 


Tuesday Eve.—It is said—noticed an article on the 
subject this morning—that it is an expensive mistake 
to put a thick layer of fresh coal upon a fire of ignited 
coal. It is recommended that no more coal should be 
put on a fire at one time than will readily ignite and 
give off a pure white flame—not a blue flame, as that 
denotes the presence of unconsumed gases. A quan- 
tity of unburnt coal, covered with ashes, is almost al- 
ways found on clearing the grates in the morning. 





Often this is thrown away, whereas the fact is that 
these lumps are only burnt on the outside, and are in 
a better condition for igniting than fresh coal. By 
giving a little attention to the matter a good deal 
may be saved in the course of a winter. 


How curious—and economical too!—it must be to 
fravel in Spain, and Portugal, and Mexico—according 
to Bayard Taylor’s account. He says that a very hos- 
pitable custom prevails in those countries of paying 
the bills of a stranger at a hotel or restaurant. For 
instance, a Spaniard, on entering a café where he is ac- 
customed to take his refreshments, notices a stranger, 
possibly a foreign traveler, present. Calling one of 
the waiters to him, he quietly pays the stranger's bill, 
takes his own ice or chocolate, and goes away, without 
ever having spoken to the man he has so surreptitious- 
ly entertained. When the unconscious stranger calls 
for his bill he is astonished to find that he owes no- 
thing. The same traveler remarks that he found it 
impossible to pay for meals at the hotels on the road 
from Mexico to Vera Cruz, as some one of his fellow- 
passengers had always done it in advance. The point 
is, could one always depend upon being thus taken 
care of by a generous public? 

We—I mean, we as a city, for we are individually 
slow to learn any thing good from foreign sources, 
excepting fashione—we might obtain many excellent 
ideas from the Japanese. Foreign customs need not 
be adopted in toto, but they are often very suggestive. 
For example, it is said that in Japan every street has 
its magistrate, who is elected by the popular voice of 
the inhabitants of the street, and he is responsible for 
the good conduct of the residents. He is expected to 
settle disputes, to know the most minute details of 
the private and public affairs of every creature within 
his jurisdiction, and keep an accurate record of births, 
marriages, and deaths. Americans might object to 
having magistrates or any body else prying into the 
“minute details” of their private affairs; but it would 
be pleasant to have some one in authority responsi- 
ble for the order and cleanliness of the street, who 
would ‘settle disputes,” and keep rude boys .from 
snow-balling windows and overturning ash-barrels. 


A writer from Paris predicts that the old fashion of 
powdering the hair is about to return. Reason, be- 
cause ‘‘a certain great lady's hair is beginning to show 
the inevitable thin streaks of gray.” What a pity! 
Can't we have hair d la naturel a little while? 


Prying neighbors aud inquisitive visitors are a nui- 
sance. In the city you can sometimes escape them, 
but seldom in a country village. Every thing you 
ever have done and said, and every thing you expect 
to do and say for the remainder of your natural life, 
is likely to be ferreted out by some village gossip 
and retailed from house to house. Happy is that 
individual who, without wounding Truth, can baffle 
such inquisitorial investigators of private matters. A 
very neat answer a certain young lady once gave in 
acase of this kind. A prying old lady had kept her 
on the rack for some time, but could not learn what 
she desired. At last she put the question thus: 

“I’ve been asked a good many times if you are en- 
gaged toMr.——.. Now if folks inquire again wheth- 
er you are or not, what shall I tell ‘em I think?” 

‘Tell them,” answered the young lady, fixing her 
calm blue eyes in unblushing steadiness upon the in- 
quisitive features of her interrogator, “‘ tell them that 
you are sure it’s none of your business.” 

And the mortified and disappointed inquirer had no- 
thing fregher than this to report to her neighbors. 


Wednesday.—A Mississippi physician, while com- 





pounding some medicinal wash, has accidentally in- 





vented a golden ink. This brilliant chemical writing 
fluid gives a letter the appearance of having been 
powdered with gold dust, and the color is permanent. 
It will become popular for writing love-letters. 


Came across the following recipe this morning. 
May be useru! in an emergency: 

* How To Make Tattiers.—Take a handful of Run- 
about, the same quantity of Nimbletongue, a sprig of 
the herb Backbite, a tea-spoonful of Don't-you-tell-it, 
3ix drams of Malice, and a few drops of Envy. Stir 
well together, and simnter half an hour. Add a little 
Discontent and Jealousy, then strain through a bag 
of Misconstruction, cork it up in a bottle of Malevo- 
lence, and hang it upon a skein ofStreet-yarn. Shake 
it cocustonnlly tie a few days, and it will be fit for use. 
Let a few drops be taken before walking out, and the 
desired result will follow.” 

A French agency for matrimonial alliances concludes 
an advertisement with: ‘Happiness guaranteed for 
one year." The time might safely be lengthened a 
trifle, if there were only half as many “‘ codes of mor- 
als" for husbands as there are for wives. A “good 
wife"—so books and papers oracularly say—is one 
who does this, and that, and the other. Very little val- 
uable instruction given to husbands! A great pity to 
leave them in ignorance! Howevef, since the “ codes” 
are all for wives, ‘tis wellto know about them. This 
is the latest—to be put in practice as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground: ‘‘ Make up your beds early in the 
morning ; sew buttons on your husband's shirts; do 
not rake up any grievances; protect the young and 
tender branches ot your family ; plant a smile of good 
temper in your face, and carefully root owt all angry 
feelings, and expect a good crop of happiness.” 


Thursday.—Cousin A. writes that the latest novelty 
in Paris etiquette is a visiting card which tells the hour 
of the call. It is a card of rather large size, with scal- 
loped edges, so cut that the scallops leave 12 rounded 
projections (including the corners), and each projection 
bears on the back a figure of the series from 1 to 12. 
By folding over any projection the figure it bears is 
brought to view on the face of the card, and the visit- 
or can thus leave a record on the card of the hour near- 
est which it was left, and save the mistress of the house 
the vain task of cross-questioning the servants on this 
point. 


An appendix to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
will speedily be necessary. New words are being 
coined every day. ‘' Fightist" is the latest out. It is 
fresh from the Western mint. In Detroit, divorce is 
termed “wnhitchment.". What is the vernacular in 
Chicago for the same process I don't know; but at a 
recent trial there the jury ‘‘verdicted not guikty.” A 
new paper was recently announced in this city as “the 
mouth-piece of the female ‘ sufrageites."" (As if any 
woman ever beeded any other “‘ mouth-piece” than her 
own!) ‘“‘ Dickenseque” is, I suppose, applied to a par- 
ticular style of reading, or writing. And the little girl 
who, on approaching a crowd, when walking in the 
streets with her father, said, ‘‘ Papa, now iook out that 
you don’t get pick-pocked,” has made a valuable con- 
tribution to our language. 


Saturday.—Of all bad aches I think the ear-ache is 
the worst, and a child suffering with it should have 
unbounded sympathy, and such relief as is possible. 
When a child I remember enduring untold agonies 
with it ; and once, when comfortingly assured by some- 
body who knew nothing about it that it ‘couldn't be 
so bad as the tooth-ache,” indignantly replied, ‘* Yes, 
it is; for you can have your tooth pulled out, but you 
can’t pull out your ear!” Have just clipped from a 
newspaper a new remedy for ear-ache. Hope there 
will be no need of testing it in my family; but it is 
worth preserving against a time of need: 

“Take a small piece of cotton wool, making a de- 
po in the centre with the end of a finger, and fiil 

t with as much ground pepper as will rest on a tive- 
coms eens gather it into a ball and tie it up; dip the 
ball into sweet oil and insert it into the ear, covering 
the latter with cotton wool, and use a bandage, or cap 
to retain it in its place. Almost instant relief will be 
experienced, and the application is so gentle that an 
infant will not be injured by it, but experience relief 
as well as adults.” 

Have seen it stated somewhere that by using molas- 
ses for mixing mustard plasters they will keep soft and 
flexible, and not dry up as when mixed with water. 
Of course, a thin muslin should come between the 
plaster and the skin; and the strength of the plaster 
may be varied by adding flour. 


Diphtheria does not appear to be so fearfully preva- 
lent and fatal as it was a few years since. Yet it is 
well to know that its approach is usually indicated by 
two marked symptoms: the sensation of a hard sub- 
stance in the throat, making swallowing difficult, and 
an unpleasant breath. Gum camphor is said to be 
often efficacious in warding off the disease if taken in 
season. On the first appearance of the symptoms the 
patient should take a small piece of gum camphor, the 
size of a pea, and let it dissolve slowly in the mouth. 
Repeat this once an hour, a few times, and the pain 
and difficulty in swallowing is ugpally removed. 


What a flexible language we have! At an examina- 
tion of pupils for an Illinois high school, a short time 
ago, written exercises were called for, by which fifty 
different methods of spelling the word ‘“kerosine” 
were developed! Abvut two-thirds of the spellings be- 
gan with the letter C. In other respects the scholars 
passed a good examination. This reminds us of a 
statement recently made that the University at Pekin, . 
China, has examined 14,000 students at one time, but 
that the low state of education among the pupils may 
be inferred from the fact that not one of them can spell 
so simple a word as cat. Whatcantheydothen? Or 
does it only mean that they have not studied the En- 
glish language! 

An Ohio paper relates a little love story which, in 
brief, is something as follows: A young lady weut 
from Toledo to Logansport, Indiana, tv visit friends. 
Became acquainted with a fine appearing man. Ac- 
quaintance ripened into friendship—friendship into 
love—love into proposal—proposal into acceptance. 
Christmas-day was the time set for marriage. Place 
—a church in Toledo. Time arrived—bride ready— 
—friends assembled—minister waiting—bridegroom 
cometh not. More time passed—lover came—said 
that he had just received word that a very dear friend 
was lying at the point of death—must go at once— 
lover's wife and two children also came—stopped at 
hotel—sent word to the young lady—mutual explana- 
tion—would-be bigamist still absent, visiting the “dy- 
ing friend”—young lady siill living, and not so miser- 
able as she might have been. 


A new kind of oil has been invented. It possesses 
a most marvelous faculty of transudation. Placed on 
the palm of the hand, it almost immediately appears 
on the back, and traverses the entire thickness of the 
body, even when covered with linen. The inventor 
asserts, therefore, the possibility by its aid of making 











local applications of iodine to diseased lungs, 
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GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 


| Peddie change has been made in gentle- 
men's fashions this winter beyond shorten- 
ing the over-coat. The veston, or short coat, on 
the contrary, is somewhat lengthened, though it 
still maintains its place in spite of the cold weath- 
er, Vests and pantaloons remain as they were. 
Onur illustration gives examples of the styles most 
in 

. 1.—Srreet Dress. Hat somewhat low, 
with brim of average width turned up at the sides. 
Coat-collar rolling, very low, with notch; sleeve 
of average size, without trimming. Double- 
breasted vest, with metal buttons. Searf-cravat 
of mauve silk, with turned-down collar. Straw- 
colored gloves. Demi-tight pantaloons of light 
Havana cloth, with a stripe at the side. 

Fig. 2.—Srreet Dress. Low hat, with me- 
dium-sized brim. Sack over-coat, ‘half-long, of 
light brown cloth, with collar rolling high, and 
closed in front with four buttons. Slanting breast- 
pocket on the left side; transverse pocket on the 
right side at the waist, and two other transverse 

kets lower down in the skirt just within reach 
of the hand, all with lapels. Sleeve somewhat 
full, finished with cuff, and bound, like the rest 
of the coat, with wide galloon. Blue scarf-cra- 
vat, fastened with gold pin. Turned-down col- 
lar. Fawn-colored gloves. Demi-tight panta- 
loons of light olive cloth, with a black stripe at 
the side. 

Fig. 3.—Hovse Dress. Greek cap of black 
velvet, very low, with a large gold button in the 
middle of the crown. Dressing-gown of iron- 
gtay cloth, of the sack shape, and rather long, 
with rolling collar. The belt, front, and bottom 
are edged with a broad bias fold of cherry-colored 
silk, with two rows of buttons in a Greek figure 
made by the trimming at the bottom of the 
skirt. Blue vest, with standing collar. Panta- 
loons of the same stuff as the dressing-gown, 
narrowing at the ankle, and ending in yellow kid 
slippers. . 

Fig. 4.—Dress for a little boy nine years old. 
Round hat with low crown, and flat, narrow 
brim ; short sack over-coat, of maroon cloth, with 
standing collar and cuffs of Astrakhan cloth, and 
trimmed round the edge with Astrakhan. The 
top of the coat is trimmed with an olive Bran- 
denburg, the ends of which form little chains 
falling over either shoulder. Black tie with 
standing collar. Demi-tight pantaloons of bright 
blue cloth. Straw-colored gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Winter Dress. Low-crowned hat, 
with average brim, turned up at the sides. Over- 
coat of olive cloth, with standing collar, button- 
ed by means of a small lapel. Cape falling half- 
way to the bottom lined with silk of the same 
color, and fastened at the top with a single but- 
ton. The body of the coat is buttoned all ghe 
way up the front, and furnished with large pock- 
ets. ‘Tight-fitting coat under the over-coat. 
Striped garnet pantaloons. Pearl-gray gloves. 

lig. 6.—Srrext Dress. Hat of average size, 
turned up'’slightly at the side. Full suit of wood- 
colored cloth, in diagonal stripes. Short single- 
breasted coat, with straight front, and high roll- 
ing collar ; vest buttoning to the throat, and demi- 
tight pantaloons, with a black stripe at the side. 
Violet cravat and standing collar. Fawn-colored 
gloves. Sack over-coat of pearl-gray cloth, car- 
ried on the arm. 





ABOUT DRESSES AND THINGS. 


F I have not said much in my favorite depart- 
ment lately, do not think that it is because I 
had little or nothing to say. On the contrary, I 
have had too much; my mouth has been full— 
I was choked. Behold a clear case of Pembar- 
rass des richesses. 1 have seen more 
clothes lately than ever I saw before in my life; 
than | ever expect to see again. I have been in 
society ; I have attended parties, balls, recep- 
tions, masquerades, dinners, petit-soupers, and 
nearly every thing else which is my neighbor's, 

Evenjng parties are my favorite. I like to see 
ladies in full dress. Why the dress worn on these 
occasions is called ‘fall dress” I do not exactly 
know unless it be because it is too full for utter- 
ance. Low the poor Indian—muslin! But if 
the dress be comfortable who cares, and whose 
business is it? If it sets in cold, a lady can al- 
ways put a string of pearls on, or retire behind a 
diamond cross or a breast-pin. 

There is nothing like being provided against 
sudden changes of the weather when one goes 
out to spend a sociable evening! 

As for the fuss that is made about this style 
of dress by fathers and brothers and husbands 
and such who really have no business to inter- 
fere, it is supremely ridiculous. When the dear 
creatures tell them, hour after hour, and day 
after day, and week after week, that they have 
nothing to wear—how can they blame them if 
they wear it? It is their own fault, surely, if 
their wives and daughters and sisters have no 
clothes. What were husbands, brothers, and fa- 
thers made for? What is the chief end of man? 
I guess | know; I’ve not been married for no- 
thing. The Catechism gives a different answer; 
but I tell you that man was created an intelli- 
gent and reasoning animal, cast in the mould of 
his Maker, and endowed with speech and cer- 
tain inalienable rights—chief which is the 
pursuit of happiness under difficulties —simply 
that he might pay the bills of his wife and daugh- 
ter, or any s female that happens to be 
within his gates. Eve ate the and 
the core over to Adam. Evidently the first wo- 
man was a liberal Christian. As a matter of 
cores, when it was discovered that dress was 
necessary, it was Adam who had to climb the 
tree and pull down the leaves. In that particu- 
lar if man has not been up a tree ever since you 
may consider my whole writing a pleasing fig- 
ment. He furnished the material for the first 
dress on record, and he’s got to see the thing 





no matter-what it costs. The best he 
can do is ginty to-accept the situation, and un- 


derstand that if he pays his addresses to a young 
woman ly he must expect to pay for her 
dresses thereafter. Matrimony is not one of 


Each and ew is 
and one must captin ts tad the 
no bp flight. That's wis 


accident occurred that it took me some time to 
overtake her and offer a suitable apology. With 
f I remarked to her that it 


s 


same train with so fair a lady, and 
sha would partion say stccwendeien i 
since so far from being a corductor, 


was not strange that one who so easily lost her 
temper should also lose the train. 

When a woman stands on one side of the room 
with nothing on her shoulders, how is a man to 
know that the bundle of dry-goods lyirig on the 
other side of the room belongs to her, wefan 
part of her dress? Still I have no prej 
against low necks and short sleeves, though I 
don’t wear them myself. 

Masquerades are nice. It is pleasant to be 
devotion to a lady a whole evening through, and 
discover when the time for unmasking comes 
that you have been making love to your own 
wife or your mother. Besides being pleasant 
for you, it is pleasant for all parties, you see, 
and greatly adds to the harmony of one’s domes- 
tic relations. 

I attended a charming ‘little masquerade up 
town the other evening, and went in two char- 
acters. Neither of them being my own, I can 
truthfully and without egotism say that both 
were good. My first was that of a monk—I 
aped austerity, and there you have a key to the 
character—do you see? It seemed to me well 
to go as a friar rather than as a broiler. Besides, 
in such a character one is held blameless for any 
sell in which he may indulge. There were many 
other characters there, but not a single bad one. 
I remember one—a woman with two faces—a 
sort of double-ender, so to speak. This attracted 
attention on account of its novelty; it is so sel- 
dom that we see women with two faces. 

‘Then there was Pocahontas, as charming a 
squaw as ever one saw, but not well posted in 
chtonology. She accounted for the fairness of 
her complexion by stating that her mother was 
white. Having a white mother, it seems rather 
strange that with a woman’s love for change Po- 
cahontas had not married a black Smith. She 
complained that John didn’t use her well, not- 
withstanding that she saved his life. There you 
have the moral that wives should never stand 
between their husbands and the club—especially 
if it be the Union Club. E 

There was a Chinese lady with a most Chinesy 
look—at least she had an easy movement of the 
chin. She had beads around her neck, and was 
smart; for when I asked her if there she counted 
her sins or her lovers, she replied, her lovers, 
adding ‘‘ You see, holy father, how I get them 
on a string.” ‘To that I replied, ‘‘ Benedicite, 
daughter, but to keep them thou shouldst tie a 
beau-knot.” She declined my offer of 4 little 
mouse for lunch, saying that she had rats in her 
hair—it was thence she drew her rations, rash 
one! I declared myself her father~ confessor, 
and asked her could she love her father, to which 
she replied yea, but not a grandfather. I then 
asked might I tarry by her side the evening 
through; but she made answer, ‘‘ Nay, you may 
go, father, and fare worse.” Very few women 
see my fascinations in the same light in which I 
myself regardthem. This is fortunate, perhaps, 
since were it otherwise all would be as much in 
love with me as | am with myself. As the thing 
at present stands, I have no rival. 

a 8 second character was that of a Turk—if 
you knew what we had for dinner that day, you 
would have another key to my character. ‘Ihe 
dvess was gorgeous; red trowsers, baggy about 
tiie knees and elsewhere, covered with gold lace, 
jacket, vest, sash, jeweled dagger, and turban— 
nothing was wanting to fit me out for a private 
ear but turban water-wheels. If you want to 
see how I looked, just turn to page 248, and see 
the scene as sketched by our artist specially on 
the spot. Iam sitting at the feet of the Chinese 
lady, asking her conundrums about Confucius, 
while she plays ‘‘ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” 
and inquires if Ball wrote it. The girl with the 
tambourine replies that he could not possibly have 
written such a pretty thing, being a Jerseyman. 
The fellow leaning on the pillar, being in reality 
a Jerseyman disguised as a gentleman, resents 
the insinuation, and there is prospect of a row. 
Sergeant Fritz, being charged with keeping the 
piece, comes up with it at should@r arms. I sit 
quiet and composed, as a Turk should. Stand- 
ing up is not the national amusement of that 
sensible people: sitting down is their strong suit. 
My attitude, it will be observed, is graceful and 


freshness. 
you can answer that in your 
country you hire others to dance for you—the 
servants doit. You can express a hope that any 
remarks you may make will not be considered in 
Sultan. You can say that the present assemblage 
can boast its coarse men, but you're a corsair. 
That you must take bark, and if any one 
can be trapped into what; bark, reply Pe- 
ruvian. You can display one of the sabres which 





some years since were fashionable as hair orna- 
ments, and after stating that, you have two wives 


_who share one toilette, shout voici le sabre de mon 


pair. Taking off your turban and clapping it un- 


derva lady’s nose (this is a very delicate joke), you 
can ask her if she does not ire the scent, and 


on her asking what scent, reply Crescent. In 
short, there is no atrocity which may not be per- 
petrated if you only go as a Turk and hang ont 
the legend of Inigo. 





WHAT OUR ARTISTS ARE 
DOING. 


ae ieeh te S80 of th _~ “a 
rival ex) ts, e 
sions of the artisteof‘Teuth Street and the month. 
ly openings of the studios in Dodsworth’s Build- 
ing. ‘‘Every Saturday” has a cheerful 
is easily remembered, and has the advantage of 
offering four probabilities against one for a pleas- 
ant.day. But the atmosphere in the Dodsworth 
rooms is independent of the sun. It is the most 
social, and cozy, and chatty, and sunny that can 
be‘imagined, suggesting such a contrast with the 
pervading presence of the Tenth Street rooms as 
between the dignified generation of the last cen- 
tury and the quick magnetic generation of this. 
It might suggest a reason for this, perhaps, to 
add that there are ladies among the artists occu- 
Pying ‘he Eifth Avenue Studios. 

halls anv. rooms, at least of the higher 
floor, are cheeryand homely, not up to what one 
imagines as the classical standard in height, and 
gloom, and general grandeur ; and we find the 
artists not Byronic, but decidedly gay and cheer- 
ful, apparently enjoying their holiday with all 
their hearts, flitting.about from room to room, 
congratulating each other, and bringing friends to 
admire and to be introduced. We grew quite 
melancholy at feeling ourselves a stran- 
ger guest in such a happy, cheerful circle, and 
wished we were artists at once. . But. all doors 
were opened with the widest welcome; and see- 
ing an absorbed group in the studio of G. W. 
and Jas. Smillie we entered. It was overflowing 
with pictures—views of the Highlands on the 
Hudson; an elaborate painting of a scene among 
the Catskills; the White Hills, from some of the 
finest points of view; in fact, a somewhat be- 
wildering array of views without the artists’ 
courteous explanation. 

Mr. James Hart’s is a very agreeable room— 
not of the Bohemian character in the least, but a 
cool, quiet retreat, or a warm, comfortable one, 
as you aré inclined to prefer. The pictures on 
the walls, among which a few old friends greeted 
us, are pleasantly suggestive of many lovely spots. 
Noticeable among the studies was the painting of 
a stark, ghostly tree, with snow-white bark, dead 
or dying, whose giant height and girth the artist 
had made more striking by the figure sitting at 
its base. Upon one was a large picture 
showing @ group of cattle awaiting the coming 
of a storm, gazing with alarm at the heavy clouds 
that are gathering blacker and more thunderous 
every moment. In others, also, of Mr. Hart’s 
pictures, cattle are so prominent as to divide the 
attention with the landscape. Without being 
anatomical critics we enjoyed looking at their 
gk sides and warm colors, perhaps a shade 
fen eheak and clean. Against the wall opposite 
this picture is another, also large, a pleasing sub- 
ject, with woods and rustic bridge and cattle, 
and a river, clear and beautiful. Mr. Hart’s 
last studies indicate his summer home to have 
been among the White Mountains. 

Next door to Mr. Hart’s is Mr. Ward’s room, 
filled with studies in clay. But acolossal model 
of Colonel Perry, for the Newport people, tyr- 
annizes over the studio to the blotting out from 
the memory of all else—with the notable excep- 
tion of a small clay model of a negro half libera- 
ted. One arm is free, but a chain clasps the other 
wrist. Standing beside this work a photograph 
recalls to the memory of the visitor the fine mar- 
ble carving of the Indian Hunter—a reminder 
quite unnecessary to all who saw and enjoyed the 
truth and success of that statue. 

Sculptors’ studios, utterly colorless, with clay- 
stained floors, and rows and groups of human 
form, livid and deathly in clay, or cold and white 
in marble, strike one with a vague feeling of awe 
and dread; and to find such fresh, and cheerful, 
and youthful men as Launt Thompson, and 
Ward, and Rogers, presiding over: these rooms 
seems incongruous. Itvis therefore unexpected- 
ly cheering to be greeted by shelves of very fa- 
miliar acquaintances, not mystical, nor gloomy, 
nor buried fathoms deep in silence, but in atti- 
tude, and expression, and face, interested in 
most everyday pursuits. Indeed, the one strange 
group to which Mr. Rogers introduced us told a 
cheerful and familiar tale. 

Not far from Mr. Rogers’s, the door of Mrs. 
Greatorex’s home-like studio stands open invit- 
ing entrance; and the artist herself, with strik- 
ingly dignified presence, courteously shows to the 
visitor her port-folios of pen-and-ink sketches rep- 
resenting, as far as we had time to look at them, 
scenes abroad—among the Alps, in Southern 
Italy and Rome, over which one might linger 
long. 

Mr. Brevoort, grand in stature, and patriarch- 
al in beard and in ran shows us many in- 
teresting pictures ; among them, one of an early 
autumn day, with the sun sinking toward the 
horizon, and lying with a soft, golden light along 
the tops of the trees that form a group of woods 
in the middle distance, and making the deep red 
foliage of the tree at the left glow above in fine 
contrast with the gathering gloom below. Along 
the summits of the distant range of hills the same 
soft light falls, leaving the shadows down the 
clefts.and on the lower slopes. It is a lovely 
hour of the day—such an hour, and such a scene 
as must charm the most stolid man, plodding 
along his daily path, to some wondering glances. 





Among the canvases upon the walls are many 
sweet, quiet views of river and valley—subjects 
that are more intimately connected than any 
other with this artist’s name. One study was 
especially attractive, representing an old farm- 
house, with the long, steep roof sloping down to 
the lean-to at the back, a deep shadow falling 
over the side and down the slopes of the hills 
from the trees picturesquely grouped at the right 
and left, and past the hollow which the slopes 
have made far beyond—a calm, pleasant dis- 
tance—a scene not tempting the artist to any 

t. Still another picture of an au- 
tumn view kept us lingering in this studio. The 
trees are yet in full leaf, with deep, rich foliage, 
that in the morning or evening sun would glow 
and burn-with intense color, but under the hope- 
less chill of the slow, heavy clouds covering the 
sky are dark and sulemn, Whatever may be 
the technical merits of the pictures of Mr. Bre- 
voort, they suggest much that is lovely and full 
of power over the soul. 

Neighbor to Mr. Brevoort is Mr. S. C. Cole- 
man, who is not pat'iarchal in appearance, as one 
might unreasonably infer, seeing the new star of 
the same name risen above the horizon. 
Upon an easel well-placed under a good light 
rested a.painting of a sea view, whose effect was 
to make us forget the subject in a soft, golden 
light, the whole picture being very pleasant and 
harmonious in tone. Upon the opposite wall was 
placed the artist’s picture of the Hill of the Al- 
hambra, exhibited by the Academy in 1865. 
Mr. Coleman’s permanent residence in the coun- 
try is an earnest to his friends that his pictures 
will never degenerate into studio work, but will 
contain more truth and more knowledge each 


year. 

Miss Wenzler, in her cheerful room, shows 
walls hung with careful flewer and fruit painting, 
varied with the landscapes of her brother. Some 
of these paintings of Miss Wenzler we remember 
to have seen in exhibitions past, upon the Acad- 
emy walls, and wonder to see now still in the 
artist’s possession. 

Mr. Ferguson has been among many lovely 
scenes during the last summer. 

In leaving the last studios we found ourselves 
walking mournfully down the stairs agd through 
the halls, almost with a feeling of going from a 
merry, cheery family circle into a heartless, hur- 
rying crowd of strangers. 

In a somewhat brief visit to the studios at 
1267 Broadway we failed to find the room of the 
Misses Granberry, whose flower and fruit paint- 
ing at the annual exhibitions has often attracted 


We discovered, however, a group of studios 
opening into each other in a very sociable way. 
Entering that of R. Swain Gifford first, we found 
ourselves surrounded by paintings of the sea- 
shore—yellow sand, gray rocks, and the waves 
breaking in foam over them—studies made upon 


Grand Menan Island. 


Mr. Kunze has again been modeling Puck. 
Leaving his war-horse—the mammoth grasshop- 
foot and alone he meets his adversary. 
Astonishment and terror are in his face as this 
horrible and inconceivable enemy rises straight 
before him, so near that the fearful horns would 
touch his flesh, but that he involuntarily shrinks 
back. We are in full sympathy with Puck; 
but from our view, this magnified worm of the 
moth Regalis is altogether comical. He is the 
ass in the lion’s skin—a worm putting on the 
tervible aspect of the dragon, and stiff and erect 
as he holds himself, we are very sure he lacks 
that undoubted essential—a back-bone. A child’s 
head and bust just finished looks calmly on the 
encounter from the same table. 

Entering Miss Walter’s room from Mr. Kunze’s 
we have entered a new atmosphere, and on every 
side are looking into tangled mountain forests, at 
mossy rocks, and tree stems, in deep woods, won- 
derfully Durand-like in rendering. Mr. Cranch 
remains still devoted to Venice, and a city more 
beautiful surely no artist could find. His most 
important. piece, Venice in tri-colors, has already 
been exhibited. 

On the same floor-we found the studio of Gil- 
bert Burling, who has several drawings in the 
new water-color exhibition. 

Opposite is the name of 'T. C. Farrer, in pecul- 
iar vermilion letters. Among much to interest 
in the studio of this artist, one picture seemed to 
us especially beautiful and successful. There 
has been a long storm, and the clouds have had 
their own will. But the sun has his own will 
also, silently, and his moment has come. He 
has kindled the thick masses of cloud, and they 
are burning with intense flame. It is but a mo- 
mentary victory, but it is glorious. The earth 
reflects none of this glory, but is revealed to us 
by it. The low slope of a hill folds down upon 
the rising slope of the next, and through the 
hollow where they meet we see distant ranges 
fast losing their blue. The green is not gone 
from the woods. In front of them a level line 
of mist clings to the ground, and a long proces- 
sion of wheat-stacks, approaching from the base 
of the hills, passes away at the left of the picture. 
In the twilight in which-we are looking at them 
they seem a troop of sad ghosts, the last genera- 
tion of humanity, For another troop is ap- 
proaching from the right of the picture, quite 
distinct, almost gay in the falling darkness. One 
leads, and alone or in pairs the rest follow, some 
with bowed heads, some erect, some lingering 
and holding back, some pressing eagerly on. 

Among Mr. Farrer’s summer s work there are 
two pictures of Canaan Falls. In the larger the 


‘ spectator is at the very base of the nearer side of 


the fall, getting the grandeur of the mass and 
the feeling of its plunge. A rainbow curves over 
the face of the cliffs and the spray of the falls, 
ethereal yet vivid. A small painting of com- 
sheaves standing in a stnny field is quite pietty 
and attractive. The sun is low, and they are 
half in shadow. Golden pumpkins lie upon the 
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ground. Hills and woods in the distance dimly 
show the bright tints of fall through the light 
haze. Studies of the same fall tint are upon the 
wall, One small study among them, of the 
White Mountains, not in fall but in early sum- 
mer, seemed to us very noble in drawing and 
lovely in its delicate color. 

Mr. Kensett, Mr. Baker, and Mr, Louis Lang 
have rooms also on Broadway, but quite impos- 
ing in the space they display compared to the 
narrow yet cozy limits in which the artist-souls 
of many of their brethren are confined. In the 
gathering twilight we entered their rooms, and 
it may have been the transforming effect of the 
hour that made their picture-filled galleries, Mr. 
Lang’s painting and modeling rooms for his pu- 
pils, their charming Lilliputian kitchen, so bright 
and clean, with the benign head of this tiny 
realm so proud and pleased to show it, quite en- 
chanting. : 








CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


THE OLD GRAY CAT. 


“Przasz take me in your lap, auntie,” said little 
Alice. 

“Jump !” said Aunt Mary; and she helped the little 
girl up into her lap. 

‘¢ Now tell me about your old gray cat.” 

‘* My old gray cat had two bright, yellow eyes, and 
along, bushy tail. She was very good to catch mice: 
but she was very mischievous. She could open the 
doors. She would jump up and put her paw on the 
latch of the door and press it down. It was nota 
round latch like ours, but went up and down, so.” 

Aunt Mary took one of Alice’s little fingers and 
pressed it up and down to show her how the latch 
moved. 

Alice laughed as her finge* went up and down, and 
she said, ‘‘ Was that the way ?” 

“Yes, she would press dcwn the latch of the door 
with her paw, and open came the door. But she eould 
not shut the door.” 

“Why?” asked Alice. 

** Because she had no hands,” said Aunt Mary. 

**T have got two hands—I can shut the doors,” said 
Alice. 

‘Yes, you can shut the doors nicely; but my old 
gray cat had no hands, and she could not. One day 
grandmamma bad some nice milk which she wanted 
to keep for supper. So she put it in a tin pan, and 
carried it down cellar, and set it on the table. By- 
and-by my old gray cat came in from the garden. 
She had been playing in the garden. She was hun- 
gry, and she looked around for something to eat; but 
she could not find any thing. So she said to herself, 
‘I wonder if there is not something for me to eat down 
cellar. I will go down and see.’ So she went softly to 
the cellar door, jumped up, and put her paw on the 
latch, and pressed it down—” 

“So,” said Alice, pressing down one of her plump 
fingers. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Mary, ‘so, and open came the 
door. Then she went down the stairs. In a minute 
she saw the pan of milk. So she jumped upon the 
table and put her tongue into the milk, and began to 
lapitup. My old gray cat had not any hands to holda 
spoon, so she had to lap up the milk with her tongue.” 

“ZI can hold a spoon and eat with it,” said Alice, 
making motions as if eating. 

“Yes, bat my old gray cat had no hands; so she 
had to lap up the milk with her tongue. Afier she 
had eaten as much as she wanted she went up stairs. 
But she could not shut the door. Pretty soun Grand- 
mamma came into the dining-room, and she saw the 
cellar door open. So she said to herself, ‘I wonder 
who has left the cellar door open. I am afraid that 
the old gray cat has opened the door, and gone down, 
and eaten up my nice milk.’ Then she went down 
cellar, and found that almost all of her nice milk was 
gone. And she was sorry. 

* After a while the old gray cat came into the house 
again. And Grandmamma called, ‘Pussy, Pussy, come 
here.’ Pussy ran up to Grandmamma. ‘Now, Pus- 
sy,’ said Grandmamma, ‘you have done very wrong to 
go down cellar and eat up all my milk withont ask- 
ing. When you are hungry you must come to me, 
and say “‘ Mew,” and I shall give you something to eat. 
But you must not take any milk without asking.’ So 
the old gray cat said ‘ Paor-pur,’ and went away. 

“The next morning, when Grandmamma was get- 
ting breakfast in the kitchen, the old gray cat came 





‘to her and said ‘ Mew, mew,’ very loud. So Grand- 


mamma knew that she was hungry ; and she went and 
got her some milk, and put it into a saucer, and set it 
on the floor, and Pussy lapped it all up.” 

“With her tongue,” said Alice. 

‘Yes, with her tongue,” replied Aunt Mary. 








GASTRONOMY. 


Portep Brer.—Take six pounds lean beef (the 
brisket Will do), cutting off the fat. Cut it in several 
pieces, place in a jar with a little salt and pepper, one 
smail carrot, one onion, and one small turnip; fill up 
with water; bake three hours, having covered the 
mouth of the jar with a paste of flour and water. 
Turn it into a dish, take out the vegetables. Pound 
the meat with a pestle in the chopping-bow! till it is 
very fine. Add half a tea-cup of tomato catchup, a 
small cup of the juice in which it is baked, a glass of 
claret wine, a tea-spoonful of ground alspice, pepper 
and salt to the taste. Press into small cups, melt 
some sweet butter, and turn over them. This will 
keep two months. It is a delicious relish for lunch- 
eon or supper, and spread on bread makes a nice 
sandwich. 

Correr Caxr.—One cup of butter, one ditto of mo- 
lasses, one ditto of good, strong coffee, four ditto of 
flour, one nutmeg, two eggs, one tea-spoonful of 
cloves, one ditto of cinnamon, one ditto of soda, and 
one pound of seeded raisins, 

CuocotaTE Moss.—Beat the whites of eggs with 
powdered sugar, flavored with rose or vanilla, to a 
stiff foam; make water chocolate, very thick, and 
when cold beat it up with the eggs and sugar. Use 
the white of one egg and one stick of chocolate for 
each person. 

PrreeRvep Onancrs.—Take any number of oranges, 
and rather more than their weight in white sngar. 
Slightly grate the oranges, and score them round with 
a knife, but not cut very deep; then put them in cold 
water for three days, changing the water two or three 
times a day; afterward tie them up in: a cloth, and 
boil them till they are soft enough for the head of a 
pin to penetrate; while they are boiling put your sug- 
ar on the fire, with rather more than half a pint of wa- 
ter to each pound: Jet it boil for a minute or two, and 
then strain it through muslin; then put the oranges 
into the sirup till it jellies, and is of a nice yellow col- 
or. You can try the sirupby putting some to cool—it 
must not be too stiff. The sirup need not cover the 
oranges, but they must be turned so that each part 
gets thoroughly done. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
urt for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BYZANTINE HYMNISTS. 


More than a year had passed since that visit 
to Thornton Grange which has already been men- 
tioned. Despard had not forgotten or neglected 
the melancholy case of the Brandon family. He 
had written in all directions, and had gone on 
frequent visits. : 

On his return from one of these he went to the 
Grange. Mrs. ‘Thornton was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room, looking pensively out of the window, 
when she saw his well-known figure advancing 
up the avenue. His face was sad, and pervaded 
by a melancholy expression, which was noticeable 
now as he walked along. 

But when he came into the room that melan- 
choly face suddenly lighted up with the most 
radiant joy. Mrs. Thornton advanced to meet 
him, and he took her hand in both of his. 

**T ought to say, welcome back again,” said 
she, with forced liveliness, ‘‘ but you may have 
been in Holby a week for all I know. When 
did you come back? Confess now that you have 
been secluding yourself in your study instead of 
paying your respects in the proper quarter.” 

Despard smil “*T arrived home at eleven 
this morning. It is now three p.m. by my watch. 
Shall I say how impatiently I have waited till 
three o’clock should come ?” 

“‘Oh no! don’t say any thing of the sort. I 
can imagine all that you would say. But tell me 
where you have been on this last visit ?” 

‘*Wandering like an evil spirit, seeking rest 
and finding none.” 

‘* Have you been to-London again ?” 

‘* Where have I not been?” 

By this time they had seated themselves. 
“My last journey,” said , “like my for- 
mer ones, was, of course, about the Brandon af- 
fair. You know that I have had long conversa- 
tions with Mr. Thornton about it, and he insists 
that nothing whatever can be done. But you 
know, also, that I could not sit down idly and 
calmly under this conviction. I have felt most 
keenly the presence of intolerable wrong. Every 
day 1 have felt as if I had shared in the infamy 
of those who neglected that dying man. ‘That 
was the reason why I wrote to Australia to see 
if the Brandon who was drowned was really the 
one Isupposed. I heard, you know, that he was 
the same man, and there is no doubt about that. 
Then you know, as I told you, that I went around 
among different lawyers to see if any thing could 
be done. Nearly all asserted that no redress was 
possible. That is what Mr. Thornton said. 
‘There was one who said that if I.were rich 
enough I might begin a prosecution, but as I am 
not rich that did me no good. That man would 
have been glad, no doubt, to have undertaken 
such a task.” 

‘*What is there in law that so hardens the 
heart?” said Mrs. Thornton, after a pause. 
‘* Why should it kill all sentiment, and destroy 
so utterly all the more spiritual qualities ?” 

**T don’t think that the law does this neces- 
sarily. It depends after all on the man him- 
self. If I were a lawyer, I should still love 
music aboveall things.” ; 

‘* But did you ever know a lawyer who loved 
music ?” 

‘*T have not known enough of them to answer 
that. But in England music is not loved ‘so de- 
votedly as in other countries. Is it inconceiva- 
ble that an Italian lawyer should love music ?” 

‘*T¥ don’t know. Law is abhorrent to me. It 
seems to be a profession that kills the finer sen- 
timents.” 

‘* Why so, more than medicine? The fact is, 
where ordinary men are concerned any scien- 
tific profession renders Art distasteful. At least 
this is so in England. After all, most depends 
on the man himself, and one who is born with a 
keen sensibility to the charms of art will carry it 
through life, whatever his profession may be.” 

‘But suppose the man himself has neither 
taste, nor sensibility, nor any appreciation of the 
beautiful, nor any sympathy whatever with those 
who love such things, what then?” 

o Thornton spoke earnestly as she asked 
this. 

‘* Well,” said Despard, “that question an- 
swers itself. As a man is born, so he is; and if 
nature denies him taste or sensibility it makes no 
ditference what is his profession.” 

Mrs. ‘Thornton made no reply. 

‘ My last journey,” said Despard, ‘‘ was about 
the Brandon case. I went to London first to see 
if something could not be done. I had been 
there before on the same errand, but without suc- 
cess. I was equally unsuccessful this time. 

**T tried to find out about Potts, the man who 
had purchased the estate, but learned that it was 
necessary to go to the village of Brandon. I 
went there, and made inquiries. Without ex- 
ception the people sympathized with the unfor- 
tunate family, and looked with detestation upon 
the man who had supplanted them. 

“‘I heard that a young lady went there last 
year who was reputed to be his daughter. Ev- 
ery one said that she was extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, and looked like a lady. She stopped at the 
inn under the care of a gentleman who accom- 
panied her, and went to the Hall. She has nev- 
er come ont of it since. 

‘“‘The landlord told me that the gentleman 
was a pale, sad-looking man, with dark hair and 





beard. He seemed very devoted to the young 
lady, and parted with her in melancholy silence. 
His account of this young lady moved me very 
strangely. He was not at alla sentimental man, 
but a burly John Bull, which made his story all 
the more touching. It is strange, I must say, that 
one like her should ge into that place and never 
be seen again. I do not know what to think of 
it, nor did any of those with whom I spoke in 
the village.” 

**Do you suppose that she really went there 
and never came back ?” 

‘** That is what they say.” 

“‘Then they must believe that she is kept 
there.” 


“*'Yes, so they do.” 

** Why do they not take some steps in the 
matter?” 

‘* What can they do? She is his daughter. 
Some of the villagers who have been to the Hall 
at different times say that they heard her play- 
ing and singing.” 

‘¢'That does not sound like imprisonment.” 

‘The caged bird sings.” 

‘¢ Then you think she is a prisoner ?” 

**T think it odd that she has never come out, 
not even to go to church.” 

“*It is odd.” 

‘*This man Potts excited sufficient interest in 
my mind to lead me to make many inquiries. I 
found, throughout the county, that every body 
utterly despised him. They all thought that 
poor Ralph Brandon had been almost mad, and 
by his madness had ruined his family. Every 
body believed that Potts had somehow deceived 
him, but no one could tell how. They could 
not bring any direct proof against him. 

** But I found out in Brandon the sad particu- 
lars of the final fate of the poor wife and her 
unfortunate children. They had been sent away 
or assisted away by this Potts to America, and 
had all died either on the way out or shortly 
after they had arrived, according to the villagers. 
I did not tell them what I knew, but left them 
to believe what they chose. It seemed to me 
that they must have received this information 
from Potts himself, who alone in that poor com- 
munity would have been able to trace the fortunes 
of the unhappy emigrants.” 

There was a long silence. 

‘*T have done all that I could,” said Despard, 
in a disconsolate tone, ‘‘and I suppose nothing 
now remains to be done. When we hear again 
from Paolo there may be some new information 
upon which we can_act.” 

‘‘And you can go back to your Byzantine 
poets.” 

‘* Yes, if you will assist me.” 

“You know I shall only be too happy.” 

“* And I shall be eternally grateful. You. see, 
as I told you before, there is a field of labor here 
for the lover of music which is like a new world. 
I will give you the grandest musical compositions 
that you have ever seen. I will let you have the 
old hymns of the saints, who lived when Con- 
stantinople was the only civilized spot in Europe, 
and the Christians there were hurling back the 
Mohammedans. You shall sing the noblest 
songs that you have ever seen.” 

‘* How—in Greek? You must teach me the 
alphabet then.” 

*“No; I will translate them for you. The 
Greek hymns are all in rhythmical prose, like 
the Te Deum and the Gloria. A literal trans- 
lation can be sung as well as the originals. You 
will then enter into the mind and spirit of the 
ancient Eastern Church before the days of the 
schism. 

**Yes,” continued Despard, with an enthu- 
siasm which he did not care to conceal, ‘we 
will go together at this sweet task, and we will 
sing the xa’ ixaorny npyépay, which holds the 
same place in the Greek Church that the Je 
Deum does in ours. We will chant together the 
Golden Canon of St. John Damascene — the 
Queen of Canons, the grandest song of ‘ Christ 
is risen’ that mortals ever composed. Your 
heart and mine will beat together with one feel- 
ing at the sublime choral strain. We will sing 
the ‘Hymn of Victory.” We will go together 
over the songs: of St. Cosmas, St. ‘Theophanes, 
and St. Theodore; St. Gregory, St. Anatobus, 
and St. Andrew of Crete shall inspire us; and 
the thoughts that have kindled the hearts of 
martyrs at the stake shall exalt our souls to 
heaven. But I have more than this. I have 
some compositions of my own; poor ones, in- 
deed, yet an effort in the right way. They are 
a collection of those hymns of the Primitive 
Church which are contained in the New Testa- 
ment. Ihave tried te set them to music. They 
are: ‘Worthy is the’ Lamb,’ ‘Unto Him that 
loved us,’ ‘Great and marvelous are thy works,’ 
and the ‘Trisagion.’ Yes, we will go together 
at this lofty and heavenly work, and I shall be 
able to gain a new interpretation from your sym- 
pathy.” 

Despard spoke with a vehement enthusiasm 
that kindled -his eyes with unusual lustre and 
spread a glow over his pale face. He looked like 
some devotee under a sudden inspiration. Mrs. 
Thornton caught all his enthusiasm; her eyes 
brightened, and her face also flushed with ex- 
citement. 

** Whenever you are ready to lead me into that 
new world of music,” said she, ‘‘I am ready to 
follow.” 

** Are you willing to begin next Monday ?” 

“Yes. All-my time is my own.” 

‘Then I will come for you.” be 

**Then I will be waiting for you. By-the- 
way, are you engaged for to-night ?” 

**No; why?” 

‘There is going to be a féte champétre. It 
is a ridiculous thing for the Holby people to do; 
but I have to go to play the patroness. Mr. 
Thornton does not want to go. Would you 
sacrifice yourself to my necessities, and allow me 
your escort ?” 
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‘* Would a thirsty man be willing to accept a 
cooling draught ?” said Despard, eagerly. ‘* You 
open heaven before me, and ask me if I will en- 
ter. ”» . 

His voice trembled, and he paused. . 

** You never forget yourself,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, with slight agitation, looking away as she 


spoke. 

‘*T will be back at any hour you say.” 

“You will do no such thing. Since you are 
here you must remain and dine, and then go with 
me. Do you suppose I would trust you? Why, 
if I let you go, you might keep me waiting a 
whole hour.” 

“* Well, if your will is not law to me what is ? 
Speak, and your servant obeys. To stay will only 
add to my happiness.” 

‘Then let me make you happy by forcing you 
to stay.” 

Despard's face showed his feelings, and te 
judge by its expression his language had not 
been extravagant. 

The afternoon passed quietly. Dinner wais 
served up. Thornton came in, and greeted Des- 
pard with his usual abstraction, leaving his wife 
to do the agreeable. After dinner, as usual, he 
prepared for a nap, and Despard and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton started for the féte. 

It was to be in some gardens at the other end 
of Holby, along the shore. The townspeople 
had recently formed a park there, and this was 
one of the preliminaries to its formal inaugura- 
tion. The trees were hung with innumerable 
lamps of varied colors. There were bands of 
music, and triumphal arches, and gay festoons, 
and wreaths of flowers, and every thing that is 
usual at such a time. 

On arriving, Despard assisted Mrs. Thornton 
from the carriage and offered hisarm. She took 
it, but her hand rested so lightly on it that its 
touch was scarce perceptible. ‘They walked 
around through the illuminated paths. Great 
crowds of people were there. All looked with 
respectful pleasure at Mrs. Thornton and the 
Rector. 

**You ought to be glad that you have come,” 
said she. ‘‘See how these poor people feel it! 
We are not persons of very great consequence, 
yet our presence is marked and enjoyed.” 

‘* All places are alike to me,” answered Des- 
pard, ‘‘when I am with you. Still, there are 
circumstances about this which will make it for- 
ever memorable to me.” 

** Look at those lights,” exclaimed Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, suddenly; ‘‘ what varied colors!” 

** Let us walk into that grotto,” said Despard, 
turning toward a cool, dark place which lay be- 
fore them. 

Here, at the end of the grotto, was a tree, at 
the foot of which was a seat. They sat down 
and staid for hours. In the distance the lights 
twinkled apd music arose. They said little, but 
listened to the confused murmur which in the 
pauses of the music came up from afar. 

Then they rose and walked back. Entering 
the principal path a great crowd streamed on 
which they had to face. 

Despard sighed. ‘‘ You and I,” said he, stoop- 
ing low and speaking in a sad voice, ‘‘ are com- 
pelled to go against the tide.” 

‘Shall we turn back and go with it?” 

** We can not.” 

‘Do you wish to turn aside ?” 

‘*We can not. We must walk against the 
tide, and against the rush of men. If we turn 
aside there is nothing but darkness.” 

They walked on in silence till they reached the 
gate. 

““The carriage has not come,” said Mrs. 
Thornton. 

‘*Do you prefer riding ?” 

“No.” 

“Tt is not far. Will you walk?” 

‘* With pleasure.” 

They walked on slowly. About half-way they 
met the carriage. Mrs. Thornton ordered it 
back, saying that she would walk-the rest of 
the way. 

They walked on slowly, saying so little that 
at last Mrs. Thornton began to speak about the 
music which they had proposed to undertake. 
Despard’s enthusiasm seemed to have left him. 
His replies were vague and general. On reach- 
ing the gate he stood still for a moment under 
the trees and half turned toward her. ‘‘ You 
don’t say any thing about the music ?” said she. 


‘¢That’s because I am so stupid. I have lost 
my head. I am not capable of a single coherent 
idea.” 


‘You are thinking of something else all the 
time.” 

‘¢ My brain is in a whirl. 
of something else.” 

**Of what ?” 

“Tm afraid to say.” 

Mrs. Thornton was silent. They entered the 
gate and walked up the avenue, slowly and in si- 
lence. Despard made one or two efforts to stop, 
and then continued. At last they reached the 
door. The lights were streaming brightly from 
the window. Despard stood, silently. 

‘Will you not come ia?” 

‘No, thank you,” said he, dreamily. ‘‘It is 
rather too late, and I must go. Good-night.” 

He held out his hand. She offered hers, and 
he took it. He held it long, and half stooped as 
thoygh he wished to say something. She felt 
the throbbing of his heart in his hand as it 
clasped hers. She said nothing. Nor did Des- 
pard seem able to say any thing. At last he 
let go her hand slowly and reluctantly. 

‘*You will not forget the music?” said he. 

(Now 

‘* Good-night.” 

He took her hand again in both of his. As 
the light shone through the windows she saw his 
face—a face full of longing beyond words, and 
sadness unutterable. 

‘* Good-night,” she faltered. 


Yes, I am thinking 
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He let go her hand, and turning away, was 
Bip gr Paasy She waited till the sound 
of his footsteps had died omy, and then went 
into the house. 

On. the following morning was walk- 
ing along when he met her Tiaddesly at a corner 
of the street. He stopped with a radiant face, 
and, shaking hands with her, for a moment was 
unable to speak 

‘* This is too much happiness,” he said at last. 
** Tt is like a ray of light to a poor captive when 
you burst upon me so suddenly.. Where are you 

sé 


**Oh, I’m only going to do a little shopping.” 

**T’m sure I Wish that I could accompany you 
to protect you.” 

“* Well, why not 2” 

**On the whole, I think that shopping is not 
my forte, and. that my presence would not be 
essential.” 

He turned, however, and walked with her 
some distance, as far as the farthest shop in the 
town. ‘They talked gayly and pleasantly about 
the féte. ‘*You will not forget the music,” 
said he, on parting. ‘* Will you come next 
Monday? If you don’t, I won't be responsible 
for the consequences.” 

“Do you mean to say, Sir, that you expect 
me to come alone?” 

‘*T did not hope for any thing else.” 

“Why, of course, you must call for me. 
oh Be do not I won't go. 

rd’s eyes brightened. 

rok then, since yop allow me so sweet a 
privilege, I will go and accompany you.’ 

‘* If you fail me I will stay at home,” said she, 
laughingly. 

He did not fail her, but at the appointed time 
went up to the Grange. Some strangers were 
there, and Mrs. Thornton gave him a look of 
deep disappointment. ‘The strangers were evi- 
dently going to spend the day, so Despard, after 
a short call, withdrew. Before he left, Mrs. 
Thornton absented herself on some pretext for a 
few moments, and as he quitted the room she 
went to the door with him and gave him a note. 

He walked straight home, holding the note in 
his hands till he reached his study; then he 
locked himself in, opened the note, and read as 
follows : 


If 


‘*Dear Mr. Desparp,—How does it hap- 
pen that things turn out just as they ought not? 
I was so anxious to go with you to the Church 
to-day about our music. I know my own pow- 
ers; they are not contemptible; they are not 
uncultivated; they are simply, and wholly, and 
irretrievably commonplace. ‘That much I deem 
it my duty to inform you. 

‘These wretched people, who have spoiled a 
day's pleasure, dropped upon me as suddenly as 
though they had come from the skies. ‘They 
leave on Thursday morning. Come on Thursday 
afternoon. If you do not I will never forgive 
you, Onthat day give up your manuscripts and 
books for music and the organ, and allot some 
portion of your time to, Yours, 

ag: AL At 


On Thursday Despard called, and Mrs, Thorn- 
ton was able to accompany him. The church 
was an old one, and had one of the best organs 
in Wales. Despard was to play and she to sing. 
He had his music ready, and the sheets were 
carefully and legibly written out from the precious 
old Greek scores which he loved so dearly and 
prized so highly. 

They began with the canon for Easter-day of 
St. John Damascene, who, according to Des- 
pard, was the best of the Eastern hymnists. Mrs. 
tT hornton’ 8 voice was rich and full, As she came 
to the dvaordcewe 1pnépa—Resurrection Day—it 
took up a tone of indescribable exultation, blend- 
ing with the triumph peal of the organ. Despard 
added his own voice—a deep, strong, full-toned 
basso—and their blended strains bore aloft the 
sublimest of utterances, ‘‘ Christ is arisen !” 

Then followed a more mournful chant, full of 
sadness and profound melancholy, the reAevraioy 
disracpov—the Last Kiss—the hymn of the dead. 
by the same poet. 

Then followed a sublimer strain, the hymn of 


_St. Theodore on the Judgment—rijy jpépay rijv 


gpierny — where all the horrors of the day of 
doom are set forth. The chant was commensu- 
rate with the dread splendors of the theme. The 
voices of the two singers blended in perfect con- 
cord. ‘The sounds which were thus wrought out 
bore themselves through the vaulted aisles, return- 
ing again to their own ears, imparting to their own 
hearts something of the awe with which imagina- 
tion has enshrouded the Day of days, and giving 
to their voices that saddened cadence which the 
sad spirit can convey to its material utterance. 

Despard then produced some compositions of 
his own, made after the manner of the Eastern 
chants, which he insisted were the primitive songs 
of the early Church. ‘The words were those frag- 
ments of hymns which are imbedded in the text 
of the New Testament. He chose first the song 
of the angels, w hich was first sung by ‘‘a- great 
voice out of heav: en” —idov, oxnyi) Tov Seov—Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men! 

The chant was a marvelous one. It spoke of 
sorrow past, of grief stayed, of misery at an end 
forever, of tears dried, and a time when “‘ there 
sh.l be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing.” There was a gentle murmur in the flow 
of that solemn, soothing strain which was like 
the sighing of the evening wind among the hoary 
forest trees ; it soothed and comforted ; it brought 
hope, and holy calm, and sweet peace. 

As Despard-rose from the organ Mrs. Thorn- 
ton looked at him with moistened eyes. 

**T do not know whether your song brings 
calm or unrest,” said she, sadly, ‘‘ but after sing- 
ing it I would wish to die.” 

“*Tt is not the music, it is the words,” answer- 
ed Despard, ‘* which bring before us a time when 
there shall be no sorrow or sighing.” 


‘* May such a time ever be ?” murmured she. 

“That,” he replied, “‘it is ours to aim after. 
There is such a world. In that world all wrongs 
will be righted, friends will be reunited, and those 
severed here through | all this earthly life will be 
joined for evermore.’ 

Their eyes met. 
in that gaze. It was sad beyond expression, but 
each one held comune with the other in a mute 
intercourse, mure eloquent than words. 

Despard’s whole frame trembled. . ‘‘ Will you 
sing the Ave Maria?” he asked, in a:low, scarce 

_ audible voice, Her head dropped. She gave 
a convulsive sigh. He Pei hols “We used 
to sing it in the old days, the sweet, never-for- 
gotten days now past forever. We sang it here. 
We stood hand in hand.” 

His voice faltered. 

** Sing,” he said, after a time. 

**T can not.” 

Despard sighed. ‘‘ Perhaps it is better not; 
for I feel as though, if you. were to sing it, my 
heart would break. 

“Do you believe that hearts can break ?”.she 
asked gently, but with indescribable pathos. . 

Despard looked at her mournfully, and said not 
a word. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
CLASPED HANDS. 

THEIR singing went on. 

They used to meet once a week and sing in 
the church at the organ. Despard always went 
up to the Grange and accompanied her to the 

*church. Yet he scarcely ever went at any other 
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time. A stronger connection and a deeper fa- 
miliarity arose between them, which yet was ac- 
companied. by a profound reverence on Despard’s 


ity increased only grew more tender and more de- 
voted. 

There were many things about their music 
which he had to say to her. It constituted a 
common bond between them on which they could 
talk, and to which they could always revert. It 
formed a medium for the communion of soul—a 
lofty, spiritual intercourse, where they seemed 
to blend, even as their voices blended, in a purer 
realm, free from the trouble of earth. 

Amidst it all Despard had so much to tell her 
about the nature of the Eastern music that he 
wrote out a long letter, which he gave her as 
they parted after an unusually lengthy practice. 
Part of it was on the subject of music, and the 
rest of a different character. 

The next time that they met she i him a 
note in response. 


“Dear Mr. Desparp—Why am I not a‘ser- 
aph, endowed with musical powers beyond mor- 
tal reach? You tell me many-things, and never 
seem to imagine that they are all beyond me. 
You never seem to think that I am hopelessly 
commonplace. You are kind in doing what you 
do, but where is the good where one is so stupid 
as Iam? 

‘*T suppose: you have given up visiting the 
Grange forever. -I don’t call your coming to 
take me to the church visits. I suppose I may 





Their spirit lived and glowed | 








part, that never diminished, but as the familiar-° 





as well give you up. It is as difficult to get you 
here as if you were the Grand Lama of Thibet. 
** Amidst all my stupidities I have two or 
three ideas which may be useful in our music, if 
I can only put them in practice. Bear with me, 
and deal gently with 
“* Yours, despondingly, 27," 


To this Despard replied in a note which he. 


gave her ‘at their next meeting, calling her “ Dear 
Seraph,” and signing himself ‘‘Grand Lama.” 

After this they always called each other by these 
names, Grand Lama was an odd name, but it 
became the sweetest of sounds to Despard since 
it- was uttered by her lips—the sweetest, the most 
musical, and the tenderest.. As to himself he 
knew not what to call this dear companion of his 
youth, but the name Seraph came into use, and 
grew to be associated with her, until at last he 


_hever ¢alled her any thing else. 


Yet after this he used to go to the Grange 
more frequently. He could not stay away. His 
steps wandered there irresistibly. An uncon- 
trollable impulse forced him there. She was al- 
ways alone awaiting him, generally with a sweet 
confusion of face and a tenderness of greeting 
which made him feel ready to fall on his knees 
before her. How else could he feel? Was she 
not always in his thoughts? Were not all his 
sleeping ‘hours one long dream of her? Were 
not all his waking thoughts filled with her radi- 
ant presence ? 

“ How is it under our control 
To love or not to love?" 

Did lie know what it was that he felt for her? 

He never thought. Enough that he felt. And 





“AND THEIR BLENDED STRAINS BORE ‘ALOFT THE SUBLIMEST OF UTTERANCES, 
HRIST IS ARISEN! 


that feeling was one long agony of intense long- 
ing and yearning after her. Had not all his life 
been filled by that one bright image? 

Youth gave it tohim. After-years could not 
efface it. The impress of her face was upon his 
heart. Her voice was always in his ears. Every 
word that she had ever spoken to him was treas- 
ured up in his memory and heart with an avarice 
of love which prevented any one word from even 
being forgotten. 

At church and at home, during service and 
out of it, in the street or in the study, he saw 
only one face, and heard only one voice. Amidst 
the bustle of committee meetings he was con- 
scious of her image—a sweet face smiling on 
him, a tender voice saying ‘‘ Lama.” Was there 
ever so musical and so dear a word as ‘* Lama ?” 
For-him, never. 

The hunger of his longing grew stronger every 
day. That strong, proud, self-secluded nature 
of -his was most intense in all its feelings, and 
dwelt with concentrated passion upon this one 
object of its idolatry. He had never had any 
other object but this one. 

A happy boyhood passed in the society of this 
sweet playmate, then a young girl of his own 
age; a happy boyhood here in Holby, where 
they had always been inseparable, wandering 
hand in hand along the shore or over the hills ; 
a happy boyhood where she was the one and 
only companién whom he knew or cared for— 
this was the sole legacy of his early life. Leav- 
ing Holby he had left her, but had never forgot- 
ten her. He had carried with him the tender 





| use in calling before him one most dear. 
| all the pent-up feeling of years rushed forth in 





memory of this bright being, and cherished his 
undying fondness, not knowing what that fond- 
ness meant. He had returned to find her mar- 
ried, and seyered from him forever, at least in 
this life. When he found that he had lost her 
he began to understand how dear she was. All 
life stood. before him’ aimless, pointless, and 
meaningless without her. He came back, but 
the old intercourse could not be renewed ; she 
could not be his, and he could only live, and 
love, and endure. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser if he had at once left Holby and sought out 
some other abode. But the discovery of his love 
was gradual; it came through suffering and an- 
guish; and when he knew that his love was so 
intense it was then impossible to leave. To be 
near her, to breathe the same air, to see her face 
occasionally, to nurse his old memories, to hoard 
up new remembrances of her words and looks— 
these now became the chief occupation of his 
hours of solitude, and the only happiness left 
him im his life. 

One day he went up with a stronger sense of 
desolation. in his. heart than usual, going up to 
see her in order to get consolation from the sight 
of her faee and the sound of her voice. Their 
former levity had given place to a seriousness of 
manner which was very different. A deep, in- 
tense joy shone in the eyes of each at meeting, 
but that quick repartee and light badinage which 
they had used of old had been dropped. 

Music was the one thing of which they could 
speak without fear. Despard could talk of his 
Chawh a poets, and the chants of the Eastern 

Church, without being in danger of reawakening 
painful memories. ‘The piano stood close by, 
and always afforded a convenient mode of dis- 
tracting attention when it became too absorbed in 
one another. : 

For Mrs, Thornton did not repel him ; she did 
not resent his longing; she did not seem forget- 
ful of what he so well remembered. How was it 
with her who had given her hand to another? 

‘What she felt the while 
Dare he think ?” 

Yet there were times when he thought it pos- 
sible that she might feel as he did. The ena 
brought joy, but it also brought fear. For, if 
the struggle against this feeling needed all ‘the 
strength of his nature, what must it cost her? 
If she had such a struggle as he, how could she 
endure it? Then, as he considered this, he 
thought to himself that he would rather she would 
not love him than love him at such a cost. He 
was willing to sacrifice his own heart. He wish- 
ed only to adore her, and was content that she 
should receive, and permit, and accept his adora- 
tion, herself unmoved—a passionless divinity. 

In their intercourse it was strange how fre- 
quently there were long pauses of perfect silence, 
during which neither spoke a word. Some- 
times each sat looking at the floor; sometimes 
they looked at one another, as though they could 
read each other’s thoughts, "and by the mere gaze 
of their earnest eyes could hold ample spiritual 
communion, 

On one such occasion they stood by the win- 
dow looking out upon the lawn, but seeing no- 
thing in that abstracted gaze.. Despard stood 
facing her, close to her. Her hand was hanging 
by her side. He. stooped and took that little 
slender hand in his. As he did so he trembled 
from head to foot. As he did so a faint flush 
passed over her face. Her head fell forward. 
Despard held her hand and she did not withdraw 
it. Despard drew her slightly toward him. She 
looked up into his face with large, eloquent 
eyes, sad beyond all description, yet speaking 
things which thrilled his soul. He looked down 
upon her with eyes that told her all that was in 
his heart. She turned her head away. 

Despard clung to her hand as though that hand 
were his life, his hope, his joy—as though that 
alone could save him from some abyss of despair 
into which he was falling. His lips moved. In 
vain. No audible sound broke that intense still- 
ness in which the beating and throbbing of those 
two forlorn hearts could be heard. His lips 
moved, but all sound died away upon them. 

At last a stronger effort broke the silence. 

‘* Teresa !” 

It was a strange tone, a tone of longing unut- 
terable, a tone like that which a dying man — 
An 


concentrated energy, and was borne to her ears in 
the sound of that one word. She looked up with 
the same glance as before. 

‘*Little playmate,” said he, in a tone of infi- 
nite sweetness, ‘‘ have you ever forgotten the old 
days? Do you remember when you and I last 
stood hand in hand ?” 

His voice sounded like the utterance of tears, 
as though, if he could have wept, he would then 
have wept as no man wept before; but his eyes 
were dry through his manhood, and all that tears 
can express were shown forth in his tone. 

As he began to speak her head fell again. As 
he ended she looked up as before. Her lips 
moved. She whispered but one word: 

‘* Courtenay !” 

She burst into a flood of tears and sank into a 
chair. And Despard stood, not daring even to 
soothe her, for fear lest in that vehement convul- 
sion of his soul all his self-command should give 
way utterly. zs 

At length Mrs. Thornton rose. ‘‘ Lama, 
said she, at last, in a low, sad voice, ‘‘let us go 
to the piano. 

‘“ Will you sing the Ave Maria?” he asked, 
mournfully. 

‘*T dare not,” 
thing but that. 
mam.” 

Then followed those words which tell in lofty 
strains of a broken heart: 

Cujus animam gementem 


Contristatam et flebentem 
Pertransivit gladius! 


said she, hastily. ‘‘ No, any 
I will sing Rossini’s Cujus Ant- 
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BUTTERFLEE’S GHOST. 


tr. is a great many years ago, but I have still a 
most vivid recollection of the terrible fright 
that ‘‘ Butterflee’s Ghost” gave me. We were 
living at the period of the awful event in a very 
old, rambling house on the coast of Cornwall. 
The place had been so altered and added to by 
successive tenants that it bore a curious resem- 
blance to one of those strange organizations of 
the insect world which increase by buds and off- 
shoots, have promiscuously two heads to one 
stomach, or two stomachs to one head, and 
whose heads and tails are interchangeable, and 
‘*do duty” in either capacity, just as may be 
found convenient, pleasant, or profitable. 

The whole building was a mass of passages 
and rooms with little or no apparent arrange- 
ment—steps up here, steps down there, passages 
leading to rooms, and passages leading to no- 
where in particular; pantries and parlors, bed- 
rooms and larders, kitchens and cellars, all jum- 
bled up together. But it was in passages, cel- 
lars, and concealments of all sorts that the house 
was most remarkable. There was, howeyer, a 
method in all the seeming confusion, for it had 
been the head-quarters of a notorious smuggler 
and wrecker, and was admirably suited for the 
concealment of his contraband wares, and the 
plunder acquired by wrecking, and various other 
not less villainous practices. 

At that time, and in that part of the country, 
every one had a nickname by which, and fre- 
quently by which only, he or she was recognized. 
There was always some reason for the sobriquet, 
generally*a ridiculous, often a disreputable one: 
why, I never understood, but far and wide this 
old rascal was called ‘‘ Butterfly,” or, according 
to the Cornish pronunciation, ‘‘ Butterflee ;” his 
real name was Leity, but few knew him, and no 
one ever spoke of him, by that name. It was the 
universal belief that ‘‘old Butterflee” had sold 
himself to the evil one for a thousand. pounds and 
a miraculously inexhaustible keg of brandy. 

Butterflee had been dead for a score or two of 


years ; and the thousand pounds, and many more, ° 


the produce of smuggling and plunder, had long 
ago been dissipated in riot and debauchery by his 
heir; but the ‘‘devil’s brandy-keg” had never been 
seen since his death, and was still concealed, so 
it was gravely asserted, in some mysterious re- 
cess or corner of the old house, and over which 
the ghost of Butterflee had been condemned to 
keep watch and ward. 

If any one had pluck enough to face the ghost, 
and luck enough to. find the miraculous keg, he 
would become lawfully possessed of the wonderful 
vessel, which would yield to him, as it had done 
to Butterflee, a continual supply of the strongest 
and most exquisitely-flavored brandy. 

Whatever may. be the case now, at that time 
teetotal doctrines were utterly nnknown in ‘‘ those 
parts,” and total abstainers were indeed few; I 
doubt whether a single live specimen could have 
been found in a long day’s march. Brandy was 
therefore in universal favor, and many an adven- 
turous and thirsty soul had rummaged the old 
house from top to bottom in search of the magic 
brandy; none had found it, but some who had 
fortified their courage, before proceeding on the 
adventure, by a goodly supply of spirits obtained 
from a more legitimate source, had, much to 
their discomfiture and fright, encountered the 
veritable ghost of Butterflee himself, wrapped in 
a fiery sheet, and glaring on them, not with 

‘lack-lustre eyes,” but with orbs which resem- 
bled two saucers of burning brandy. 





LO PTERELED'S GHOST. 








To express a disbelief in the ghost of Butter- 
flee was, in the eyes of every man, woman, and 
child in the village, to be worse than a heathen. 

Thad heard the story of Butterflee’s Ghost over 
and over again, and though I pretended to laugh 
at what I was pleased to call the ‘‘ uneducated 
ignorance of the rustic mind,” I was in heart 
much more than half a believer. 

On the eventful night of my ghostly encounter 





it was blowing a terrific gale; indeed, the weath- 
er had been so bad that it had kept us all indoors 
the whole day. Tea was just over, and the fam- 
ily-party had settled down to their various occu- 
pations—my father to his pipe, my mother and 
sister to their sewing, and I to my book, which 
was Mrs. Crowe’s ‘‘ Night-side of Nature”—an 
edifying production certainly, but just then the 
‘*new book.” ‘The conversation had taken a 
ghostly turn—my father relating many stories 
of the superstitions of the neighborhood, and 
others which he had picked up in his travels. 

The southwester roared in the chimneys, and 
whistled through the crevices ,of the shutters, 
shaking every window in the old house, and 
making the very tiles rattle again on the lofty 
roof. 

“** By George, how it blows!” said my father, 
breaking off in the middle of his lecture on the 
supernatural, ‘‘ Go to the kitchen, Jack, and tell 
Benjamin to take some of the lads down with him 
to the cove and haul the boat further up the beach ; 
if she remains where we left her she will be knocked 
into toothpicks at high-water!” 

I rose from my seat to do as I was bidden, and 
was taking a candle from the table, when my fa- 
ther, who was about to light his pipe at it, said, 
‘*Never mind the candle, Jack; surely a fellow 
who wants to be a sailor can find his way in the 
dark.” Though much disconcerted by this re- 
mark, I made no reply, but put down the light 
and was going out of the room, when my sister 
said, somewhat maliciously, ‘‘ Take care of But- 
terflee’s ghost, Jack!” 

Now I may as well candidly confess that I did 
not feel at all comfortable. The passage leading 
to the kitchen happened to be Butterflee’s favor- 
ite cruising-ground. It was a long, rambling 
place, here bulging out almost into the size of a 
room, and there contracting to such narrow di- 
mensions as hardly to leave room for two people 
to pass. Various cross-passages branched from 
it, leading to cellars and disused lumber-holes of 
all sorts and sizes. ‘To keep out damp and cold 
the passage was cut off from the parlor and di- 
vided into compartments, by more than one door. 

‘* No man is wise at all times,” says the prov- 
erb, and no man is brave at all times, say I. To 
tell the truth, I felt unusually nervous, and, ex- 
perienced a very unpleasant sensation in the in- 
definite apprehension that I might ‘‘ see some- 
thing”—I knew not what. 

I had a mind to turn back, but I dreaded my 
father’s jokes and my sister’s laughter. I well 

knew my mother, dear soul! would ‘‘stick up” 
for me, but that would not influence the other 
two, so I screwed up my courage and went on, 
carefully feeling my way by the wall. On reach- 
ing one of the doors, just mentioned, I cautious- 
ly threw it open. Heaven and earth, there stood 
Butterflee! Yes, there was no mistake about it 
this time; there he was, the veritable, dreaded 
Butterflee, in all the awful horrors of ghostly 
majesty! His whole body glowed like a red-hot 
mass of iron; he appeared to float in the air; his 
head, brighter and more vivid than the rest of his 
body, touched the ceiling; his feet were some 








way, but not far, from the floor; his eyes, oh 
dear! oh dear! their burning, fiery expression 
was altogether too much for me. I stood mo- 
ticnless, transfixed with terror and amazement, 
my soul well-nigh ‘‘harrowed up,” and ‘each 
particular hair,” no doubt, standing on end! 

I had no sooner beheld the terrible apparition 
than my ears were saluted with a dull, scream- 
ing groan, which sounded through the passage. 
There was a rush, as of a stormy wind, and the 
ghost of Butterflee swung himself toward me, as 
if to clasp me in his hideous embrace. I cried 
with a loud voice, and fled in frantic haste in the 
direction of the parlor, into which I rushed, ex- 
claiming, as I fell into my mother’s arms, ‘* But- 
terflee’s ghost! Butterflee’s ghost!” 

My mother looked as frightened as I was, so 
did my sister, who straightway showed signs of 
‘¢ going off” into a real faint; but my father, as 
he’snatched up a candle, and went hastily out of 
the room into the passage, merely said, ‘‘ What 
an ass that boy is!” 

No doubt, good reader, you quite agree with 
my father; but, allow me to ask, did you ever 
see a ghost? Or (what is just the same thing, 
so far as the fright goes), did you ever think you 
saw a ghost? Did you ever stand face to face 
with one, close on board of you, hear his awful 
groan, and see him advance, as you verily thought, 
to seize you inhis arms? If you never did, then 
you know nothing at all about it, and are not 
entitled to ‘* write me down an ass,” or even to 


| give an opinion on so important a point. 


My father. and the light soon cleared up this 
terrible mystery. 

The dreadful ghost was nothing more than a 
gigantic ood-fish, suspended from the roof in that 
part of the passage which was used as a larder. 
It had been caught a few days previously, and 
was rather stale and very phosphorescent, and, 


| consequently, brightly luminous in the dark! 


The other phenomena were the joint produc- 
tion of Thomasina (called Tammy for shortness) 


| the house-maid, our man Joseph, and my own 
imagination. 


Tammy and Joe were a loving 
couple, and if you went to look for one you were 
pretty sure to find the other not far off. Their 
story was that they had been to the cellar to draw 
some cider for supper—they had taken a candle 
with them, but somehow or other it had gone 
out—blown out by the wind, as they said, and 
every one, of course, believed them. The groan 
was the complaint of the rusty hinges of the cel- 
lar-door—the rushing sound was—well, I don’t 
think that was ever satisfactorily explained ; but 
the ‘‘dash” of Butterflee into my arms was oc- 
casioned by Miss Tammy, who very cleverly con- 
trived to fall over Joseph, and, clutching at the 
great fish to save herself, sent it swinging through 
the darkness in the direction of myself. 

I have been east and west many a long mile 
since then; and in many a far-distant country, 
and have seen many a sight, not only of ‘‘ won- 
der,” but of horror, too; I have faced perils by 
land, and perils by water, but I can safely say 
that none ever gave me ‘‘such an awfu) turn” as 
the terrible apparition of Butterflee’s Ghost! 





THE TOAD. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
HE well was deep, and so the rope was long, 
and the wheel went heavily round, before one 
could ‘hoist the bucket over the side of the well. 
The sun could not reach so far as to shine upon 








as far as it could shine there were green weeds 
growing between the stones. 

A family of the toad race dwelt here. ‘They 
were emigrants ; indeed, they had all come plump 
down in the person of the old toad-mother, who 
was still alive. The green frogs who swam in 
the water had been at home here ever so much 
longer, but they acknowledged their cousins, and 
called them ‘‘the well-guests.” The latter, how- 
ever, had no thoughts of ever flitting: they made 
themselves very comfortable here on the dry land, 
as they called the. wet stones. 

Dame Frog had once traveled riding in the 
bucket as it went up; but the light was too much 
for her, and gave her spasm in the eyes; luckily 
she got out of the bucket. She fell with a fright- 
ful splash in the water, and lay up for three days 
with the back-ache. She had not much to tell 
about the upper world, but one thing she did 
know, and so did all the others now—that the 
well was not the whole world. Dame Toad 
might have told them a thing or two more, but 
she never answered any questions, and so they 
left off asking any. 

‘* Nasty, ugly, squat, and fat she is!” said the 
young green frogs; ‘‘and. her brats are getting 
just like her.” 

‘*May be so!” said Dame Toad; ‘but one 
of them has a jewel in its head, or else I have it 
myself.” 

The green frogs listened and stared, and as 
they did not like to hear that they made faces 
and went to the bottom.« But the young toads 
stretched their hind-legs out of sheer pride. Each 
of them thought it had the jewel, and so they all 
kept their heads quite still; but at last they be- 
gan to ask what sort of thing they had to be proud 
of, and what a jewel was exactly ? 

‘*Tt is something so splendid and so precious,” 
said Dame Toad, ‘‘ that I can not describe it; it 
is something that one wears to please one’s self, 
and that others fret to death after. But don’t 
ask questions; I sha’n’t answer them.” 

‘*Well, I have not got the jewel,” said the 
smallest toad, which was as ugly as ugly could be. 
**How should I have any thing so splendid ? and, 
if it vexed others, why, it could not please me. 
No; all I want is to get up to the well-side, 
and have one peep out: that would be glo- 
rious !” 

‘* Better stay where you are,” said the old one. 
** Here you are at home, and you know what it’s 
like. Keep clear of the bucket, or it may squash 
you. And even if you get safe into it you may 
fall out again, and it is not every one that can fall 
so luckily as I did, and keep legs and eggs all 
safe and sound.” 

Quack :” said the little one ; and that means 
the same as when we men say ‘* Alack !” 

It did so long to get up the well-side and look 
out; it felt quite a yearning after the green things 
up yonder. And so next morning as the bucket 
was going up, when it happened to stop for an 
instant before the stone where the toad sat, the 
little creature quivered through and through, and 
edged into the bucket. It sank to the bottom of 
the water, which was presently drawn up and 
poured out., 

‘**Phuh, botheration!”. said the man when he 
saw it; ‘‘ itis the ugliest I have ever seen.” He 
kicked with his wooden shoe at the toad, which 
was near being crippled, but managed to escape 
into the middle of some tall stinging-nettles. It 
saw stalks side by side around it, and it looked 
upward too. The sun shone on the leaves; they 
were quite transparent. For the toad it was the 





the water, however clear the day might be; but 


same as it is for us men, when we come all at 
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once into a great forest, where the sun is shining 
between leaves and branches. 

tier here than down in the 
well! One might well stop here for one’s whole 
lifetime,” said the little toad. It lay there one 
hour; it lay there two. ‘‘ Now, I wonder what 
there is ontside; as I have gone so far I may as 
well go further.” And it crawled as fast as it 
could craw] till it came out into the full sunshine, 
and got powdered with dust as it marched across 
a high-road. : 

“*This is something like being on dry land,” 
said the toad; ‘‘I am getting almost too much 
of a good thing; it tickles right into me.” 

Now it came to a ditch; the forget-me-not 
grew here, and the meadow-sweet; beyond it 
was a h of white-thorn and elder-bushes, 
and the convolvulus crept and hung about it. 
Here were fine colors to be seen! And yonder 
flew a butterfly. The toad thought that it was a 
flower, which had broken loose, in order to look 
about it in the world; it really seemed so very 
natural, 

‘* If one could only get along like that!” said 
the toad. ‘‘Quack—alack, oh, how glorious!” 

For eight days and nights it lingered by the 
ditch, and felt no want of food. ‘The ninth day 
it thought, ‘‘ Further—forward!” But was there 
any thing more beautiful to be found then? per- 
haps a little toad, or some green frogs: there had 
been a sound in the wind last night, as if there 
were ‘‘cousins” in the neighborhood. 

“Tt is a fine thing toJive! to come out of the 
well; to lie in stinging nettles; to creep along 
a dusty road, and to rest in a wet ditch! But 
forward still! let us find out frogs or a little 
toad; one can not do without them, after all; 
nature, by itself, is not enough for one!” And 
80 it set out again on its wanderings. 

It came to a field and a large pond, with rush- 
es round it: it took a look inside. 

‘* It is too wet for you here, isn’t it?” said the 
frogs, ‘* but you are quite welcome. Are youa 
he or a she ?—not that it matters, you are wel- 
come all the same.” 

And so it was invited to a concert in the even- 
ing—a family concert; great excitement and thin 
voices! we all know that sort of thing. There 
were no refreshments, except drink ; but that was 
free to all—the whole pond, if they pleased. 

** Now I shall travel further, ’ said the little toad. 
It was always craving after something better. 

It saw the stars twinkle, so large and so clear ; 
it saw the new moon shine; it saw the sun rise, 
higher and higher. 

**I think f am still in the well, in a larger 
well; 1 must get higher up! I feel a restless- 
ness, a longing .” and when the moon had grown 
full and round, the poor creature thought, ‘* Can 
that be the bucket which is being let down, and 
which { must pop into if I wish to get higher up? 
Or is the sun the great bucket? How great it is, 
and how beaming! It could hold all of us to- 
gether. I must watch for my opportunity. What 
a brightness"in my head! I do not believe that 
the jewel can shine better. The jewel! I have 
it not, and shall not cry after it. No; higher 
still in glitter and gladness! I feel am assur- 
ance, and yet a fear; it is a hard step to take, 
but it must be taken! Forward! right on along 
the high-road !” 

And it stepped out, as well as such a crawling 
creature can, till it came to the great thorough- 
fare, where the men lived. Here there were 
flower-gardens and cabbage-gardens. It turned 
aside to rest in a cabbage-garden. 

** What a number of different beings there are, 
which I know nothing about! and how great and 
blessed is the world! But one must keep look- 
ing about one, instead of sitting always in the 
same corner.” And so it sidled into the cabbage- 
garden. ‘‘ How green it is here! how pretty it 
is here!” 

‘*That I know well enough !” said the cater- 
pillar, on the leaf. ‘‘ My leaf is the largest here ; 
it covers half the world—but as for the world I 
can do without it.” 

Cluck! cluck!” said somebody, and fowls 

came tripping into the cabbage-garden. 
foremost hen was long-sighted; she spied out 
the worm on the curly leaf, and pecked at it, 
so that it fell to the ground, where it lay, twist- 
ing and turning. ‘The hen looked first with one 
eye and then with the other, for she could not 
make out what was to be the end of all this 
wriggling. 
_ “Tt does not do this of its own accord,” 
thought the hen, and lifted her head for a fin- 
ishing stroke. The toad grew so frightened 
that it crawled right up against the hen. 

“So it has friends to fight for it!” said she ; 
‘*just look at the crawler!” and the hen turned 
tail. ‘*I sha’n’t trouble myself about the little 
green mouthful; it only gives me a tickling in 
the throat.” The other fowls were of the same 
opinion, and away they went. 

**T have wriggled away from her,” said the 
caterpillar; ‘‘it is good to have presence of mind, 
but the hardest task remains, to get up on to my 
cab leaf. Where is it?” 

And the little toad came forward and express- 
ed its sympathies. It was glad of its own ugli- 
ness that had frightened away the hen. 

** What do you mean by that?” asked the cat- 
erpillar. ‘‘I got rid of her myself, I tell you! 
You are very unpleasant to look at! Mayn’t I 
be allowed to get back into my own? Now I 
smell cabbage! Now I am near my leaf! There 
is nothing so beautifal as what is ones own. I 
must go higher up still.” 

** Yes, higher up!” said the little toad, ‘‘ high- 
er up! it feels just as I feel; but it is not in good- 
humor to-day; that comes of the fright. We 
all wish to get higber up.” And it looked up as 
high as it could. 

The stork sat in his nest on the farmer’s roof; 
he clattered, and the stork mother clattered. 

**How high they live!” thought the toad. 
** Pity that one can't get up there!” 





‘There were two young students lodging in the 
farm-house: one of them was a poet, the other 
a naturalist. ‘The one sang and wrote in glad- 
ness of all that God had created, even as its 
image was reflected in his heart; he sang it out 
short and clear, and rich’ in resounding verses. 
The other took hold of the thing itself; ay, and 
split it up, if necessary. He treated our Lord's 
creation like some vast piece of arithmetic; sub- 
tracted, multiplied, wished to know it outside 
and inside, and to talk of it with reason; nothing 
but reason; and he talked of it in gladness too, 
and cleverly. They were good, glad-hearted 
men, both of them. 

“* Yonder sits a fine specimen ot a toad,” said 
the naturalist; ‘‘I must have it in spirit.” 

** You have two ,” said the poet; ‘‘let 
it sit in peace and enjoy itself.” 

‘ But jt is so beautifully ugly !” said the other. 

‘* Yes, if we could find the jewel in its head i” 
said the poet, ‘‘ then I myself might Jend a hand 
in splitting it up.” 

‘The jewel!” said the other. 
know about natural history !” 

‘ But is there not something very fine, at least, 
in popular belief, that the toad, the ugliest of 
creatures, often hides in its head the most pre- 
cious of all jewels? 1s it not much the same 
with men? Was there not such a jewel hidden 
in A’sop, and Socrates too?” 

The toad heard nothing more; and even so 
far, it did not understand half of it. The two 
friends went on; and it escaped being put into 
spirit. 

“They were talking about the jewel, too,” 
said the toad. ‘‘I am just as well without it; 
otherwise I should have got into trouble.” 

There was a clattering upon the farmer’s roof. 
Father Stork was delivering a lecture to his fam- 
ily, while they all looked down askant at the two 
young men in the cabbage-garden. 

‘*Man is the most conceited of creatures!” 
said the stork. ‘ Hark, how they are going on 
—clatter, clatter—and yet they can not rattle off 
a regular tattoo! They puff themselves up with 
notions of their eloguence—their language! 
rare language, indeed; it shifts from one jabber 
to another, at every day’s journey. Our language 
we can talk the whole world over, whether in 
Denmark or in Egypt. As for flying, they can’t 
manage it at all. ‘They push along by means of 
a contrivance which they call a ‘railway,’ but 
there they often get their necks broken. It gives 
me the shivers in my bill when IL think of it. 
‘The world can exist without men. What good 
are they tous? All that we want are frogs and 
earth-worms ?” 

‘““'That was a grand speech, now!” thought 
the little toad. ‘* What a great man he is! and 
how high he sits, higher than I have ever seen 
any one before! and how well he can swim!” it 
exclaimed, as the stork took flight through the 
air with outstretched wings. 

And Mother Stork talked in the nest. She 
told of the land of Egypt, of the water of the 
Nile, and of the first-rate mud that was to be 
found in foreign parts; it sounded quite fresh 
and charming in the ears of the little toad. 

“*T must go to Egypt,” it said. ‘‘Oh, if the 
stork would only give me a lift! or one of the 
young ones might take me. I would do the 
youngster some service, in my turn, on his wed- 
ding-day. Iam sure I shall get to Egypt, for I 
am so lucky; and all the longing and the yearn- 
ing which I feel! surely this is better than having 
a jewel in one’s head!” 

And it had it—the true jewel; the’ eternal 
longing and yearning to go upward, ever up- 
ward! ‘This was the jewel, and it shone within 
it, shone with gladness, and beamed with desire. 

At that very moment came the stork. He had 
seen the toad in the grass, and he swooped down 
and took hold of the little creature, not over ten- 
derly. The bill pinched; the wind whistled ; it 
was not quite comfortable. But still it was go- 
ing upward, and away to Egypt, it knew; and 
that was why its eyes glittered, till it seemed as 
if a spark flew out of them. 

** Qnack !—ack !” 

The body was dead, the toad was killed. But 
the spark out of its eyes, what became of that ? 

‘The sunbeam took it; the sunbeam bore away 
the jewel from the head of the toad. Whither? 

You must not ask the naturalist; rather ask 
the poet. He will tell it you as a fairy-tale; and 
the caterpillar will take a share in it, and the 
stork family will take a share in it. Think! the 
caterpillar will be changed, and become a beau- 
tiful butterfly! The stork family will fly over 
mountains and seas far away to Africa, and yet 
find the shortest way home again to the Danish 
land, to the same spot, the same roof! Yes, it 
is all nearly too much like a fairy-tale—and yet 
it is true. You may fairly ask the naturalist 
about the truth of it; he will admit that: and, 
indeed, you know it yourself, for you have seen 
it. 


**Much you 


But the jewel in the toad’s head? Look for 
it in the sun; look at it if you can. 

The splendor is too strong. We have not yet 
eyes that can look into all the glories which God 
hath revealed; but some day we shall have them, 
and that will be the most beautiful fairy-tale of 
all, for we ourselves shall take a share in it. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, January 4, 1868. 

NE of the picturesque sights of the Hudson 

River is attorded by the long inclined planes 
and lofty spiral slides constructed for ice upon 
the Rockland bank, along which huge cakes 
from the lake ice-houses, hundreds of feet above, 
come sailing and circling down to reach the 
barges in the river below, Any one who has 
watched those ponderous blocks descend would 
be amused to see the ice gathered in the ponds 
about Paris, It is worth seizing here when it is 
between one and two inches thick; and the la- 











bor of fishing it out would be fine sport for a 
troop of school-boys. 

The beautiful lakes in the Bois de Boulogne, 
which on summer evenings, with their illumin- 
ated islands, cafés, pleasure-boats, and open-air 
balls, seem like the shores of‘fairy-land, have on 
wy cool, clear mornings the more er 
p Appearance ot pre ds, broken by isl- 
ets, encircled by eed eee, and skirted by 
a fine broad road with branching paths. Here 
and there the quiet, gray scene is enlivened by 
moving figures—a fa: taking his boys out to 
see what is the prospect for skating, or a nurse 
with an infant in her arms, buried up in warm 
robes; or a governess accompanying three or 
four children, who have come out after the morn- 
ing lessons for a walk, and who amuse them- 
selves with great glee by tiurowing bits of bread 
out upon the glassy ice, and watching the hungry 
ducks and swans waddle, tumble, and slide after 
them, in ludicrous attempts to run upon the slip- 
pery surface; and, occasionally, some fine equi- 
page rolls by over the frozen drive. 

Workmen, sent by the city authorities to gath- 
er the ice, appear at various points on the shore 
of the lake, in groups of about thirty men, each 
wearing the flat cap and blue ‘cotton blouse of 
the Paris owvrier, and directed by cloaked and 


muftied officers wearing the municipal uniform. 
A low, level spot is selected for each gang, and 
latforms made of boards are thrust under the 


edge of the ice, and laid sloping ¢ to the 
crest of the-bank. The grouni ay ay Aid is 
spread with hurdles of wicker-work, which serve 
to drain the ice and keep it from the ground. 
Two men sent out in a boat, and aided by a long 
rope from the shore, break the ice across the 
pond and around the edges within the region as- 
signed to this group; and the men upon the plat- 
forms, wielding long boat-hooks, work away at 


A group of tators gradually gathers on 
either hand vole this scene, to which the 
slippery nature of the subject dealt with seems to 
give all the interest of an exciting game. _ 

In the garden of the Palais Royal the ice on 
the fountain pool is collected for the benefit of 
one of the restaurants. A waiter, bareheaded 
and in white apron, takes two wooden chairs, 
breaks a hole in the ice, cracking it quite across 
the pool, puts his chairs into the water, and steps 
upon them, the seats being just above its surface. 
With one foot and one hand on each chair he 
wades out like a boy on stilts, and crowds the ice 
toward the opposite kerb, while two other waiters, 
with a market basket lashed to a pole, ladle out 
the fragments in a sort of slush, which they carry 
to the caves of the ‘‘ Trois Fréres Prov > See 


“juveniles” the salesman brought me a pr 
volume full of pictures, and bearing a hands 
imprint, which he recommended as the best 
thing out. A glance at the reading-lessons con- 
his praise, aud I carried it to the litile 


girl; but on opening it she exclaimed to her mo- 


ther with delight, ‘* Why, mamma, this is ; 
like the book I have at home, which avg ana 
Harper's!” I had not before recognized the 
author's name, spelled as it was,*Mark Wilson. 
It was pleasant to find an American book, re- 
printed in England, even thus disguised, and im- 

rted into France to be commended as the best 
of its kind for the education of English children 
in Paris. 

But far deeper than any such gratification is 
the satisfaction that a citizen of the Republic 
feels, as he is constantly reminded of his liberties 
and the free spirit of his home, by the contrasts 
atforded here. I feel like a wiity fellow-coun- 
tryman, whose words were quoted to us a short 
time ago in Edinburgh, but whose name is un- 
known to me. The sweet-faced and sweet- 
voiced old matron who seats strangers in the 
galleries of the old kirk of St. Giles pointed 
out to us the chairs of state in either gallery, 
which are occupied by the judges and the lord 
provost and council, in official wigs and robes, 
and then, at the end of the church, opposite the 
pulpit, the canopied inclosure with armorial dee- 
orations, which constitutes the royal pew, and 
which has been occupied once by Queen Vic- 
toria, and annually by the regal commissioner, 
who comes in her name to inspect the quality 
of the service for which Government is responsi- 
ble. She said, in that symmetrically undulating 
tone which is characteristic of the Scotch, whose 
sentences have not varying inflections, but pro- 
ceed like a series of festoons, ‘‘ There was an 
American here the other day, and he said that 
he was a member of the royal family in his own 
country, and he had a crown, and it was his hat.” 

I should like to know that man. 

GRATIAN. 





Messrs. G. W. Reep & Bro. announce in this 
column that they will give a Gold Fountain Pen 
and a Year’s Subscription to this Paper for Five 
Dollars. The offer is a good one, and they refer 
to Harper & Bros. as to their reliability and 
the quality of their Pens. Find the advertise- 
ment below this, and read it. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer it in the manner most approved b 
the medical profession, do nothing but RXTRAC 
TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 











If the cold weather continues it is expected 
that the lakes in the Bois de Boulogne will be 
thrown open to the public for skating. Already 
the Skating Club, who have exclusive use of one 
of the smaller ponds there, are enjoying a brill- 
iant season. ‘They gave an evening féte the other 
night, at which the élite of Paris assisted to the 
number of nearly two thousand persons, includ- 
ing representatives cf the English, American, 
Austrian, Swedish, and Norwegian fashionable 
world. A city editor, who is certainly sufficient- 
ly imbued with a sense of the general superiority 
of Parisian things over the rest of the world, pays 
the following compliment to the American ladies : 

** Paris bvasts a number of renowned skaters ; 
but it must be confessed that in this sport she is 
outdone by the English, and above all by the 
Americans. As for the American ladies they 
excel all their rivals on the ice.” 

The United States is scantily and often badly 
represented in the French Press, but one sees in- 
dications in many business channels that the old 
world is copying some of the notions of the 
new. The American horse-railroad is conspicu- 
ous among the public conveyances of the city. 
Hair-cutting in Ameyican style, American paper 
collars, American leather trunks, sewing-ma- 
chines on the American model, American shirt- 
ings, one sees placarded in many windows; and 
half the fancy-goods shops of Paris have been 
commending the style of narrow silk neck-ties, 
in black and various colors, that are every where 
exposed for sale as ‘‘ Cravates Americains.” 

A gentleman from New York, having com- 
pleted the tour of Europe, went the other day 
into a famous tailor’s to stock his trunk with gar- 
ments of Parisian style before he should return 
home. Judge of his surprise when the salesman 
produced, as his most recherché novelties, what 
he declared were the latest New York styles, just 
received! Possibly this was an adroit compli- 
ment to supposed national predilections. But 
here is another instance which can not bear such 
a construction : 

The other day I was requested to purchase for 
a little American child, who is staying in Paris, 
some primary English reader. After considera- 
ble search I found a stock of such books in the 
Rue de la Paix. Many of the best stores in 
Paris are concealed, as it were, in court-yards, 
Passing along the street you see a little square 
tablet, bearing the name of the establishment 
you seek for, hanging upon the side of a great 
archway; and looking in through the passage, 
which is broad enough for a carriage to enter, 
you see a little paved area within, and upon the 
further side of it a house-front of yellow stone, 
which, though adored perhaps with ivy, and 
possibly a statue or little fountain, bears some in- 
dication of being a place of business. In such a 
little retreat as this, just removed+from the great 
fashionable thoroughfare of the Rue de la Paix, 
is the repository of the English Religious ‘Tract 
Society, where many other English publications 
also are sold. 

While I was looking over their counter of 





EAD THIS. HARPER'S BAZAR, 

WEEELY, or MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR, 

and a SUPERB ISAAC REED & SON GOLD PEN 

AND HOLDER, FOR $5 00. The Price of this PEN 

AND CASE is $2 50, and each Pen is WARRANTED. 

Send for a Circular. 

By special arrangement with Harper & Brothers, we 

are able to make the above liberal offer. 
G.W. REED & BRO., 
206 Broadway, New York. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 827 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


0 putea OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “B. T. Ban- 
sitt's Lion Corrrr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “ United States" Government. All the ‘*Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onze Do.iar 
Grernzacx. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory, 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


HE COMBINED ANNUALS of PHRE- 
NOLOGY and PHYSIOGNOMY, for 1865-6-7 
and 1868. One volume, 200 pages, 200 illustrations, 
containing: The Races of Men, with portraits ; Cause 
and Cure for Stammering and Stuttering; also of 
Bashfulness, Diffidence, and Timidity, and of Jeal- 
ousy; Influence of Marriage on Morals; Effects of 
Marriage of Cousins; Portraits of Clergymen, States- 
men, Boxers, Indians, Negroes, &c., including John- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Brigham Young, Brigh', 
Cobden, Carlyle, Rev. Dr. Pusey, Martineau, Froude, 
Thiers, Ruskin, Kingsley Disraeli, Victor Hugo, and 
many others. A ITAL HAND - BOOK, with 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read Them.” Sent 
ostpaid —— mail, for 60 cts., by 8.R. WELLS, 
ubiisher, 0. 389 Broadway, New York. 














Ts WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 

MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 

NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
678 Broadway, New York. 


LL THE FAMILY SEWING. 


BARTLETT'S Revrrsistek SEWING MACHINES 
are the cheapest reliable machines. The style suld at 
$26 00 will do all the family sewing. 


Examine the different styles at the Bartlett Machixe 


and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway. 
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bs 9 Sonu PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE- 
SWORD.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
‘A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
‘A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
‘A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
BY THEIR USE 
®Y THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 


Chea and most Durable Instruments 
or for. Writing ever used. 


SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 


A. MORTON, | nEN 
NEW YORK. 
IFE IN CHICAGO. 
NELLIE ELLSWORTH; 


oR, 
THE LOVER FIEND. 











A TALE OF LIVE IN CHICAGO. 
BY EDWARD MINTURN. 


In producing this startling and thrilling composi- 
tion, by an author who seems alike at home on land 
and sea, and to sess a knowledge of the realities 
of life enjoyed by but few romancists, the publishers of 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
have again struck a wave of the popular tide of senti- 
ment which for months past has been steadily carry- 
ing them forward to fame and fortane. 
NELLIE ELLSWORTH; 


OR, 
THE LOVER FIEND, 

in originality of plot and characters, as well as in 
——_ poe oad oints, is far ahead of any of this 
author's previous efforts. Exhibiting the power of 
weak innocence to struggle with and to conquer vil- 
lainy, in high and low life, showing the blackness of 
human depravity in contrast with angelic, yet mortal 

urity, it teaches throughout a lesson which the most 
fastidious can but pronounce good, pure, and en- 
nobling. 

In the opening scene the villain of the life-drama 
exposes a part of his plot to a wretch weaker than 
himself; but for several chapters the mystery, which 
is only unveiled at the close, is merely hinted at, leav- 
ing the reader in a condition of tantalizing wonder- 
ment and uncertainty. 

Alphonse Germaine rescues the brother of the hero- 
ine from suicide and want, having no nobler aim in so 
doing than to ruin and possess the heroine. To this 
end he aids in their migration from New York to Chi- 
cago, furnishing funds and pretending disinterested 
friendship. To carry out his plans he employs mer- 
cenary wretches to aid in their execution, and finally 
h 


PIERCE ELLSWORTH, 


the artist;'brother of Nellie, thrown into prison for 
assing counterfeit money, which his confederates 
ave placed in his hands and room without his knowl- 


edge. 

But this villainy finds a powerful opponent in an 
eccentric but gifted young man, a kind of Jack-of-all- 
trades, whose specialty is “playing on a harp of a 
thousand strings.” : 

A broken-down lawyer, whose necessities have made 
him a tool in the hands of Germaine, is the principal 
actor in fixing the charge of felony on Pierce Ells- 
worth; and while doing so the lawyer discovers a 
mysterious connection which satisties him that the 
Elisworths are heirs to an immense property; and 
Germaine having also discovered the secret, designs 
to possess himseif of the estate. 

ut it would be unjust to the reader to farther an- 
ticipate the events of this thrilling story; to be prop- 
erly appreciated the story must be pernsed as it came 
from the author's hand. The chapters are full of 
rapidly ane events, in which a brother of the ec- 
centric Soundway, a 
RAILROAD ENGINEER, 
takes a foremost part. The close is dramatic in the 
extreme, and from a chaos of dark mystery and fever- 
ish uncertainty the principal characters come out in 
gow light and happiness. 

y. Minturn has in this work F 
vious efforts, and gives token 0: 
ary position hereafter. 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
now rapidly advancing to a circulation of 

200,000 COPIES, 

will feel the demand for this story more palpably than 
it has yet felt the call for other works by the same 
easy, vigorous, and versatile writer. The literary sen- 
gation of the = is EDWARD MINTURN’S LAST 
AND BEST STORY, 


NELLIE ELLSWORTH; 


0 
THE LOVER FIEND, 
which will be commenced in No. 14 of the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
Reapy Taupspay, Fesrvary 6. 
te Every News Agent sells the New York WEEKLY. 


U Ntow avams, 
‘NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


t@- Onvens py Mart wit Recrtve Prompr Ar- 
TENTION. : 


HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful 
and Curious. Sent, on receipt of 26 cen _s, by 
QO. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 





‘one beyond his pre- 
holding a lofty liter- 








> 
THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO F enone 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 





Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

QGunrownpker, $1 25; best, $1.50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

'RENCH BREAKFAST AND Dinner Corre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 


by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT ‘AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American Tea Company, 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out o 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 
First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 
Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Pen. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Siath. The Wholesale Tea ~— sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a protit 
of about 10 per cent. * 

Seventh. Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Kighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, car storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, Ler ye cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a srftall com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall preceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party's goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 prve | street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 

lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to cullect on delivery. _ 
arties getting their Teas from us may confidentl 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come ae 
rect from the Custom-House stores to ovr warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 

turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boaus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not im any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 

‘American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

oe Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

-D. tor. 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O.,J.M. Reid. D.D., 


itor. 
Corigtien Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 





G. Craighead, Editors. ; 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Ind dent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 





~ COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
_ by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Publisher. ‘ 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 





Seld EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


-D., itor. 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. _ 


BA, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ABE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELKOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE a ane 


PRECIOUS 
* CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
eS Candy She Set 
attention ed to their stock lid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 4 — 





eras CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 
Now Reapx. 


A Drsorretive Work of 140 pages, fully illustrated 
with a beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings. 
containing a list of over 2,500 varieties of Flower 
Vegetable Seeds; also, 150 varieties of the choicest 
French Hybrid Gladiolus ll the novelties, both of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1868, will be found de- 
scribed in the above work. 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, 
and can be multiplied by hundreds: 

From Mr. John Masters, Wi Ml. —“ Your 
Guive came safe, and pleases me much; it is the 
best I ever saw.” 


Oe ee, Tee , Hast Sanbornion, Belkna: 
Co., N. H.—‘‘ It is with great satisfaction and Lineanaet 
have studied your Amarrur'sGourpz. Ihave esteemed 
it highly. Its pages are full of valuable information, 
reliable, plain, and practical, and attractively con- 
vege what every new beginner wants.” 

T. Hill, Oakland Yonkers, N. Y., March 
2, 1867.—“* It is without hg ft the best arranged, 
useful, and instructive work I have seen, for amateurs 


especially.” 
¥rom Mise D.W. Miller, Winchester, h Co., Ind. 
—‘‘I have received your Guipz for the Flower and 


Kitchen for which you have my sincere 
thanks. Ivis very walnebie for all who wish to culti- 
vate Flowers and les. But praise from me is 
needless ; it must mmend itself to any one.” 

. B. F. Stamley, S.C., March 17, 
1867.—‘‘ Thanks for your Amateur Guipzg. It is in- 
eed pleasant, usefa), and instructive.” 


d 
Tastefully bound in cloth, three colored plates, price, 


postpaid, 50 cts.: in r covers, postpaid, 25 cts. 
Adaress, WASHBURN & COo., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
N EW CYCLOP_ZEDIA of Biblical, Theologic- 
al, and Eccl Literature. By Drs.McCuin- 
Took and Strong. A compinte Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theological 
Cyclo extant. 
E ‘CED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 


by subscription only. Address 
¥ HA & BROTHERS, New York. 


PBAN G’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


Are pronounced by distinguished Painters, Poets, and 

Critics the best that are now made. We challenge 

the most critical examination of our Chromos in Oil 

—such as Tait's Groups, Britcher’s Landscapes, Lem- 

men’s Poultry Pictures, Correggio’s Magielena, the 

Flower Boquet, or the Kid's Play-Ground. 

Our CHROMOS after WATER-COLORS are equal- 

ly artistic. They are: 

Woop Mosses & Ferns. By Ellen Robbins. $1 50 
“ “ $1 50 





Bigp's Nest & Licuens. 
(Companion Pictures.) 
(After Bouguereau.) $3 00 


$3 00 
(Companion Rictures.) 

Tur Boiron. By William Cruikshank. $3 00 
Tue Linner. ° es $3 OC 
(Companion Pictures.) 

Of the last pictures George L. Brown, the celebrated 
American painter (unrivaled as a colorist and painter 
of atmospheric effects), says: 

“T admire them much. I saw some splendid speci- 
mens in Europe, which were wonderful; but never 
supposed that even finer ones were executed in Bos- 
ton. What particularly excites my admiration is the 
tender and delicate half tints, the high finish, and the 
finesse and richness of tone. I think they must do 
much to educate the public in the way of color. How 
far superior to the hideous color lithographs we have 
been so shocked in seeing so long atime! Icongrat- 
ulate you on your success. E0RGE L. Brown.” 


Tue Bany. 
Tuer Sistxxs. 





Our Chromos are sent free to any address on receipt 
of price. Our Journal of Popular Art, explaining how 
Chromos are made, mailed free. Send for a copy. 

L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


yours SAVINGS witt MAKE YOU RICH. 


What is the use of paying Ten to Twenty Cents 
ped aro for poor Soap, when yon can have the best 
of White Hard Soap, and only cost yon Two Cents a 
pound? Make it yourself with GEO. F.GANTZ & 
CO.’S PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH. One Pound 
makes Fifteen Pounds of Soap. It is as easily made 
as a cup of Coffee. 

Office, 62 Pine Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 
UEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL or OUR 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 
to 1861. ‘To which are prefixed and added 
Extracts from the same Journal giving an Ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours 
in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excur- 
sions. Edited by ArtHuR Hetrs. 12mo, 
Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal 4 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grrr. Portraits. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 











THE THIRD VOLUME OF MOTLEY’'S HISTORY 
OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History of the 
United Netherlands: from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609._ By 
J. Loruror Mottey, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise 
of the Dutch a In Four Volumes. With 
Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $14 00. 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvrt Suues, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Donble 
Entry. Practically Illustrating Merchants’, Manu- 
facturers’, Private Bankers’, Railroad, and National 
Bank Accounts, including all the late improvements 
in the Science. With a Copious Index. By P. 
Derr, formerly Merchant, Founder and Proprietor 
of Duff’s Mercantile College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 20th 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. 


(te Harrer & Brotuers will send the above Works 








hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 


THE GREAT 4 
NITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y¥. KELLEY & CO. 
80 Vexsey St., New York, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them tive or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to snch as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coflees, 
for their own use, of charge, to the amount of tive 
per cent. on each order theysend us. On ap lication, 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of al! 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 
e forward all geste (collect on delivery) by the 
a h 








Express Company, 8 of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 
PRICE LIST. 


Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., $2, vest. 

Mixe | and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
5 yson (green), 60c., 70c., 90c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
Imperial ‘(green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

ee (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., g4 00, $1 10, 
Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 


We import a very superior quality of Kiangs: Jolon 
and Moyune Young i yson . pat up e ori “taal 
Chinese packages, wich we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 66 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark; and no 

others are genuine. Address all orders to 

QREAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
KELLEY & CO. 


of . ’ 

(P. O. Box 574.) 38 Vesey St., New York. 
HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “surpass all others for comfort.” 
Miss H., Jannary, 1868. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “are complete, perfect, absolutely 
wanting nothing.” Mrs. C., December 15, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘‘ fit most exquisitely to the figure."— 
(Engl.) Ladies’ Book, April, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “are semeteliy ag | in wear."— 
London and Paris Magazine of Fashion, June, 1867. 
Ar Retait sy 

LORD & TAYLOR. 
. Ar Wuoursa.r py 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 

391 Broadway, New York, Sule Patentees. 


C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Drugyists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


Cuases Sttver*Lock HAIR-CRIMPER 

Crimps any Hair, thick or thin. Done in a mo- 

ment, without assistance or injury to the Hair. Sells 

at sight. Trade ae lied. Sample sent for 25 cents. 
O.N. CHASE, 81 Washington St., Boston. 























“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


HARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced “The 
big Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mutock 
SRAIK. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets — the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





**A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* The Moonstone," a Novel, by WiLx1E Conins. 





_ The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 


ing Post. 
The articles upon a questions which appear in 
Harper's Weekiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 











An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now Seing peed “The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mite. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless bécome the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Macazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year. - 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year. 400 


Harrrt’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, Week y, or 

Bazae will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivz 

Sunsogipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete Set of Harrrr’s MaGaztnr, now com- 
pe hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, Cloth cases, for binding, 68 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrgn’s Weraty, in neat 
cloth ye will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 26 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents anpt- 
TIONAL, for the Werxiy or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. 






Terms ror ApvVERTISING IN Harper’s Pertopicata. 
Harper's Macazine.— Whole Page, $250; Haif Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 = Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 





by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
Staies, on receipt of the price. 





Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Fesrvuary 15, 1868. ° 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
VII. 

Awnwo 1854-1866.—I fear I shall be accused 
of exaggeration in this sketch ; but I protest that 
Iam not guilty. This crinoline actually existed; 
the lady still exists; and I am only sorry that I 
am not allowed to clear myself by naming her. 
This much, however, I may say. Twelve years 
ago, when I thought of marrying, and crinoline 
began to be in the ascendant, my prudent father 
said: ‘* My son, wait a while, until this extrava- 
gant fashion dies out, or you will find marriage 
too costly.” And my sagacious mother observed: 
“TItishorrible! Dresses twelve and fifteen yards 
wide!” Idid not wait, however, because I should 
have become an old bachelor meanwhile. But 
as the evidence of relatives is not worth much in 
the courts, let me adduce statistics to prove, la- 
dies, that you have for twelve years wasted much 
material, and that this waste has been the cause 
of broken engagements, bankruptcies, and sui- 
cides. In these twelve years you have used more 
than 900,000 cwt. of steel wire, or enough to 
have encircled the earth 56,000 times. Narrow 
coach-doors, box-doors, pew-doors could tell aw- 
ful stories of the extremity to which you have 
driven their openers. You have required three 
chairs to make one of you comfortable; while 
your escort—father, or husband, or cousin—has 
perched near you on a fourth, a heap of misfor- 
tune, peering up over your skirts, like the pennon 
of a sunken ship rising just over the waves. I 
pass over your wrongs against the poor, whose 
nakedness might have been covered with an 
eighth part of your superfluity—against the cross- 
ing-sweepers, with whom you entered into com- 
petition—against little children and dogs, whom 
you often fairly buried, But, thank Heaven! the 
day of these awful excesses is over; we enter 
upon more innocent times; and you will-soon 
see that a nearer approach to the natural shape 
of the human form is far more beautiful than the 
vast surroundings of a Pompadour, 





































FACETIE. 


Contrary TO Exproration.—It is rather disappoint- 
ing at a party, when you have been told that a girl is 
pretty certain to come, to find when she arrives that 
she is certainly plain. 

Why has a clock a bashful appearance ?—Becanse it 
keeps its hands before its face. 

Pe Sa ae 

Mr, X—— lost his wife, who was well known as a 
shrew. A few days after her burial, chancing to meet 
an author of his acquaintance, he asked him, pretend- 
ing to wipe away a tear, if he would not write an epi- 
taph for her monument. “I would like to have some- 
thing short but good,” said he. ‘Very well,” an- 
ewered his friend, “‘ why not put ‘At last!" 

Be lisse pontein 

What is the difference between perseverance and 
obstinacy —One is a strong will, and the other is a 
etrong won't. 





ee 
Tur trxe.iest Fish to Laven—The trout, it is so 
easily tickled. 











What is that which people wish to have and then 
wish. to get rid of —A good appetite. 





RISE AND FALL OF CURINOLINE 














1. If she won’t sew those buttons on, seize the oppor- 
tunity some evening when she has visitors to sew them 


on yourself, 
if 


H hepa Lt 
i \ 


quaintance, “No excitements, theatres,” etc, 








What is that which noone wish- | “Dru: % DIES 
es a3 have, yet when he has it Mineagelie disorderlies" saw the city wood in 
X bald pa gd sorry to lose it?— Could not sober and orderly people see it also? 


ee ee A teacher asked a bright little ‘What coun’ 

Ean-ntnes.—If you want your | is opposite us on the Blobe 5 Don't ate see 

ears pierced, pinch the baby. was the answer. ‘‘ Well, now,” pursued the teacher 
; “if T were to bore a hole through the earth, and you 


were to in at thi d, where woul 
r 8 en 
To learn the value of money, By t of the hole, Sir,” repli athe we i = 








try to borrow it. out ?” ~ 
. an air of triumph. 
A FA none or us OBJECT TO— 
A windfall, 3 do we often drop and neve? stop to pick up? 
, 
How To rinp Harpress—Look There was a man so intensel lite tha’ 
in a dictionary. passed a hen on her nest, he said, * Don't vise, oy 
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A DESPERATE CASE, 
Dickx.—“ Frightful Tie, did you say, Mother? Perhaps it is; but I’ y 
Poor, I’ve lost all Pride in my Personal peat lok ree 
(Mother recollects an odd Ten-Dollar Note in her Work-box. 





MANAGE A WIFE. 





2. If she come to breakfast in deshabille, do the . If she be dis; t : ; . 
‘Could we but see ourselves as oth- me e hy ious so. Potting i acalaaaeataieoman 











5. If she be given to extravagant expenditure, dis- . 5 
close to her the results to which she is tending by ac- maiden aunt to officiate as housekeeper. 
companying her on promenades seedily attired. 


4. If she be given to affectation concerning delicate 
health, summon at once all the doctors of your ac- 
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6. If she won’t see to the servants, invite your 

























